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It is with the deepest sorrow that we announce § 
m the death of Judge Phil D. Brewer, a member of the & 
= Board of Directors and Vice-President of the Oklahoma § 
Historical Society. His death occurred at his home in § 
Oklahoma City early Sunday morning, August 28, 1932. § 


a Funeral services were held at St Luke’s Methodist 


Church at 10:00 o’clock a.m., Tuesday, September 30th. : 


s His body was interred in Memorial Park. Services at § 
; the grave were in charge of the Oklahoma Masonic § 


e Grand Lodge. 


At the next meeting of the Board of Directors, no §& 
4 doubt, appropriate resolutions will be written and E 
i adopted concerning the death of this good man. Ac- — 
# tion of the Board of Directors relating to the passing 
7 of Judge Brewer will be published in the December § 


number of the Chronicles. 
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EDITORIAL 


FORTY-TWO YEARS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT — AUGUST 27, 1890 


Forty-two years ago the first territorial legislature con- 
vened at Guthrie. This was the beginning of representative 
government in the Territory of Oklahoma. Under the pro- 
visions of an act of congress known as the Organic Act, 
which became a law May 1, 1890, there were to be elected 
thirteen members of the Council and twenty-six members of 
the House of Representatives. 

George W. Steele of Marion, Indiana, was appointed 
Governor by President Harrison. Governor Steele arrived 
in Guthrie, Oklahoma, the City that had been named as tem- 
porary capital, May 23, 1890. In compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Organic Act, as soon as the Governor could 
obtain a certified copy of the population of the Territory, 
as shown by the census taken in June 1890, he proceeded to 
apportion the newly created Territory into Representative 
and Council districts (the entire population as shown by the 
census of 1890 was only 61,834). 

In the first legislative assemblies there were only seven 
counties represented, including “No Man’s Land” which was 
made a part of Oklahoma by the provisions of the Organic 
Act. In its forty-two years of legislative history, Oklahoma 
has had eight Territorial and thirteen State legislatures. 
The early legislatures, while the population was small, had 
some complicated problems to solve. Their work was to 
initiate, lay the foundation, as it were, for the future great 
State. Every one of the past legislatures has left its im- 
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print upon the laws and has added its chapter to the history 
of the State. As the State expanded and developed in popu- 
lation and territory, many complications arose that required 
intelligent consideration by each succeeding legislature. 

Oklahoma has always been progressive. The legisla- 
tures have not been tied to precedent. This State has taken 
the lead in progressive legislation. Most of these progres- 
sive measures proved to be beneficial and have been retained 
in the statutes of the State and some of them have been in- 
corporated into the codes of other states. Other laws have 
been enacted to meet emergencies or to appease public senti- 
ment or public clamour that were not founded on the correct 
theories of political science and had to be repealed. 

As to the personnel of the twenty-one Territorial and 
State legislatures, the writer is of the opinion that the men 
and women who have made the laws of Oklahoma for the 
past forty-two years were, in the main, high class citizens 
and fully the peer of the legislators of other States of the 
Union. However, there have often been some men unworthy 
of public trust elected to represent the people. 

In the early territorial days many men who had been 
well known in the states from which they came sought to 
serve in the legislature in order to bring themselves into 
prominence before statehood as they had high political am- 
bitions in view when Oklahoma became a state. Most of 
these soon found that they could not succeed in politics on 
their past reputation. The fact that a man was prominent 
in some other state gave him but little prestige in this new 
country. He had to establish his claim to leadership here. 
The Oklahoma legislature has been the forum from which 
many of those who have represented the State in the United 
States Congress, both in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have been promoted. 

While the legislature has been the butt of many jokes 
and jests, yet ours is a representative form of government 
and the members are given authority to speak and act for 
the people. Many mistakes are made, legislatures are all 
fallible but they are representatives of the people and the 
people themselves are fallible. A free people can never 
afford to abandon representative government. 

D.W.P. 
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A CORRECTION 


The Secretary regrets that a mistake was made in the 
minutes of the January, 1932, meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, as published in the March number of the Chronicles, in 
giving credit to another for the splendid historical collection 
loaned to the Oklahoma Historical society by Aaron C. Parrott. 

This mistake in the minutes was corrected at the July 
meeting of the Board. This collection contains historical sou- 
venirs and mementoes gathered from all parts of the world 
by Mr. Parrott. There are coins of almost all nations, some 
of them being the moneys of the people before the Christian 
Era. Mr. Parrott has traveled extensively in his long life 
and has collected a great deal of interesting historical material. 
He has loaned much of this to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
to be kept until the year 2000, after which it is to go to his 
descendants, provided all of them living at that time over 
ten years of age ask for them. 


OKLAHOMA’S SILVER JUBILEE 


Arrangements are being perfected for the celebration of 
the 25th Anniversary of the admission of Oklahoma into the 
Sisterhood of States. The celebration of this historic event 
is being sponsored by the Oklahoma Memorial Association, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, President. It is known as “Oklahoma’s 
Silver Jubilee” and is to be held in Oklahoma City, November 
16th, this being the anniversary of the date that Oklahoma 
was admitted into the Union. 

Committees have been appointed and invitations have 
been extended to the counties asking their participation in 
ne celebration by entering floats in the Parade of the Coun- 

ies. 

The organization in charge announce the following ten- 
tative program for the celebration, to-wit: 

Parade of the Counties at 10:00 O’clock A.M. 

Speaking at the Historical Building at 2:30 O’clock P.M. 

pea and Commemoration Program at 7:00 O’clock 

Ball at 10:00 O’clock P.M. 

Additional information pertaining to the plans of the 
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celebration may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Frank Korn, 
President of the Oklahoma Memorial Association, 921 South 
Hoff Street, E] Reno, or to Glen Marlowe, Secretary, El Reno. 


ENID CELEBRATES 


There was a grand celebration of the thirty-ninth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Cherokee Strip held in the city 
of Enid, September 16, 1932. It was estimated that there were 
more than twenty thousand visitors. It was a gala affair, 
yet reminiscent and historical. The opening of more than 
seven million acres of the best land in the world to homestead 
settlement was indeed an important event. It is altogether 
proper that the hundreds of thousand of people who now live 
in that section of Oklahoma should make September 16 an- 
nually a holiday and a day of remembrance. 


THE MacINTOSHES 


By JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE 


Feudal Scotland of its picturesque peoples, its wild war- 
ring clans, its hereditary chieftains, its scenic glory of hill 
and mirrored tarn famed in legend and song, offers the his- 
toric background of the MacIntosh Family which has so gen- 
erously enriched Creek Indian history and lore. We are paused 
to glimpse an age of castle walls and of personal prowess 
“when men were brave and women fair and wine was red,”— 
when man, with the drapery of chivalry drawn about him was 
either a demigod or a monster and dwelt sword in hand ob- 
scessed each waking hour with dazzling images of fancy. 
Tradition intrigues our interest in the much celebrated duel 
of December 5, 1056 between King Macbeth and Duncan Mac- 
duff, to which event in Scottish history, Shakespeare has im- 
parted an imperishable interest. A well defined tradition 
identifies this Duncan Macduff as the founder of the MacIntosh 
clan and as its initial chieftain. 

The medieval seat of the MacIntosh clan was situated 
immediately south of Inverness, Scotland along the eastern 
slopes of the Highlands and obviously among the heroic ‘‘Who’s 
Who of Scotland” during the Middle Ages was one Angus Mac- 
Intosh of Mohr Castle, renowned chieftain of his clan in the 
early part of the 14th century. He was a bold warrior, this 
Chief MacIntosh, and led his people in their hereditary quar- 
rels with the neighboring clans but chiefly against the Camer- 
ons, the MacDonalds and the MacPhersons. He fought with 
Robert Bruce at Bannockburn and doubtless was diligent to 
impress his share of the rich loot hastily abandoneil by the 
defeated Edward II when he fled to the south after that long, 
hectic day in June, 1314. 

The Middle Ages closed leaving in the hearts of men a 
passionate longing for the new day that was to come with the 
breaking of the rennaissance—when the personal and political 
rights of men were to be brought more sternly within the 
sphere of serious consideration. Athwart the pathway of hu- 
manity’s march across the centuries loomed America, the land 
where the dreams of men were to approach a realization. 
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Settlements decked the Atlantic seaboard in America and the 
remoteness of these settlements from the mother country en- 
abled an independent spirit to develop. Under crude colonial 
conditions a revolutionary philosophy of individual rights 
began to unfold. 

The Georgia Colony had its inception in the dreams of 
James Oglethorpe, the English philanthropist. The prisons 
of England restrained the liberties of men, who through some 
unfortunate business engagement became involved in debt. 
Others who challenged the prevailing religion suffered the 
indignities of prison life. Men and women of character faced 
incarceration because of minor infractions of the sumptuary 
laws which cursed the political life of old England during that 
period. As a gesture of relief for these unfortunate people, 
James Oglethorpe procured from the King of England, a grant 
of lands in America north of the Spanish territorial claims at 
the Altamaha river. The city of Savannah was founded by 
Oglethorpe and his contingent of these released people in 1733. 
Attracted to his benevolent enterprise were the peaceloving 
and anti-imperialistic Moravians from Germany. A handful of 
timid French Huguenots and a scattering of Jewish people also 
joined the Georgia Colony during those inceptive days. The 
fiber of these various colonizing elements scarcely was cal. 
culated to meet the challenge of adversity and danger in the 
wilds of Georgia where the savage lurked behind tree and 
rock. The stabilizing element to complete General Ogle- 
thorpe’s cosmopolitan cocktail became available by the advent 
of the Scotch Highlanders in the early spring of 1736. 

The good ship “Prince of Wales” commanded by Captain 
George Dunbar sailed from Inverness, Scotland on October 
18, 1735 bearing two hundred Highlanders with their families 
which included some fifty women. Three months later, the 
timid colonists at Savannah were startled one day by the 
strains of the Scotch bagpipe as this Highland contingent, in 
kilties clad, came marching up the street led by John Mohr 
MacIntosh, a chieftain of his clan. For the occupancy of this 
newest accretion, Oglethorpe set aside lands south of Savannah 
along the north bank of the Altamaha river and immediately 
across the river from the Spanish settlements. This disposi- 
tion of the fearless Scotch served to make of them a buffer 


1J Samuel, Chap. 22, verse 2. 
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between the Savannah colony and the menacing Spanish to 
the south. The settlement of New Inverness was made, later 
to become Darien and today, Darien, county seat of McIntosh 
County, Georgia. Early in the life of this Scotch settlement, 
the Spanish precipitated an attack and the Highlanders after 
a fierce engagement drove them back across the river but not 
without having suffered a loss of approximately one half of 
their number. The Scotch settlement grew by accretions from 
their old homeland among the Highlands. 

John Mohr MacIntosh becomes more than a mere footnote 
in early Georgia history. He became storekeeper for his col- 
ony, traded with the Indians and fought the Spanish. He was 
taken a prisoner by the Spanish, transported to Spain, lan- 
guished in prison for some time, but was later released and re- 
turned to Georgia. He was a member of. the Assembly at 
Savannah in 1750 and died in 1756. His son, Lacklan became 
a character of great prominence in the Continental Army dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution but is perhaps best recalled in 
Georgia history because of his affair of honor with Button 
Gwinnett. This duel fought on the outskirts of Savannah on 
May 12, 1777 resulted in the death of Gwinnett. Button Gwin- 
nett had been a signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
was the first of that body of immortalles to die. 

Accompanying John Mohr MacIntosh and his company of 
Highlanders to Georgia in January 1736, were two of his 
cousins, Roderick and John. These cousins were sons of Lt. 
Benjamin MacIntosh whom historians identify as the natural 
son of old “Brigadier” William MacIntosh famous in the 
Jacobite Uprising in Scotland in 1715. Roderick and John 
MacIntosh did not tarry long at Darien but plunged further 
into the wilds of the Creek Indian country and settled at Mac- 
Intosh Bluffs on the Tombigbee river in what is now the 
State of Alabama, where they received a grant of lands from 
the king for services rendered by them in the Spanish wars. 
Roderick, known as “Old Rory” was a choleric, eccentric 
bachelor, held a commission as a captain in the British Army 
and fought against the Spanish in the south. John MacIntosh, 
his brother was also a British captain, lived at MacIntosh 
Bluffs and married a Scotch lady of the MacGillivray clan. 
Catharine, a daughter of Captain John MacIntosh, upon the 
occasion of a trip back to Scotland, married a British Naval 


CHIEF WILLIAM McINTOSH 
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officer by the name of Troup and lived at MacIntosh Bluffs, 
where her son George MacIntosh Troup was born on November 
8, 1780. George MacIntosh Troup graduated from the Col- 
lege of New Jersey (Princeton) in 1797, was admitted to the 
bar in 1800 and practiced law at Savannah. He was a member 
of the Georgia legislature from 1801 to 1804 and of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives from 1807 to 1815 and Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Military Affairs during the 
War of 1812. He served in the United States Senate from 
1816 to 1818 and as Governor of the state from 1823 to 1827. 
From 1829 to 1833, he was again in the United States Senate. 
Governor Troup was a radical states rights advocate and in 
1852 was nominated on a Secession Ticket for President. He 
died in Laurens County, Georgia on April 26, 1856 and is 
buried at Rosemont, Montgomery County, Georgia. 

A son of Captain John MacIntosh was William MacIntosh 
who became a Tory captain in the British service during the 
War of the Revolution. He was probably in command of a 
contingent of Creek Indian allies of the British as the Indians 
were supportive of the British during the war. Captain William 
MacIntosh lived among the Creek Indians at Coweta, Georgia, 
where he married two Creek Indian women and by one of them 
became the father of William MacIntosh, the colorful Creek 
Indian Chief. By the other wife, he became the father of 
Roderick, known variant among the Creek Indians as Roley 
MacIntosh. 

Chief William MacIntosh son of Captain William Mac- 
Intosh was born at Coweta, Georgia, in 1778. He was denied 
the finished culture which his cousin, the celebrated Governor 
had enjoyed, but whatever he may have lacked in the refine- 
ments of scholastic training was quite fully compensated in 
the poise, ability and acumen with which nature had en- 
dowed him. He became a character of prominence and com- 
manding influence among the Coweta or Lower Creeks and 
was the chieftain of that faction from about 1800 until his 
death in 1825. Chief MacIntosh amassed considerable weath 
and his plantation home at Indian Springs, Georgia, where 
he was served by a retinue of negro slaves and where his 
herds and flocks grazed at will, was elegant in all of its ap- 
pointments. Two Indian wives graced his home, Susanna 
Coe, a Creek woman and Peggy, a Cherokee. Residing at 
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another plantation home some fifty miles distant and which he 
owned, was a third wife, Eliza, a daughter of Stephen Hawkins. 
This modern Solomon arrayed in oriental splendor, was tall, 
finely formed, of a graceful commanding poise and his magnifi- 
cent Indian Springs plantation home became the rendezvous 
of United States Commissioners dealing with the Indian tribes 
in Georgia. By its spacious fireside, the wily chief bargained 
and sold the ancient homestalls of his people in the State of 
Georgia only to provoke his own summary execution later at 
the hands of the enraged Creek Indians. 

In its early dealings with the Indians, the United States 
was not always exactly consistent. Many unfair practices 
which the end may seem to have justified, were indulged to 
divest the tribes of their ancient homes. The representatives 
of the government were not remiss in making convenient the 
employment of corrupt officials among the Indians to accomp- 
lish title to Indian lands. Bribes were scattered among in- 
fluential leaders, threats were made and engagements broken 
by commissioners who represented the government. Against 
these invasions of his ancient prescriptive tenure, the Indian 
was without a “remedy at law’ and hence the war path. 
Hatred, jealousy and bloodshed were occasioned by practices 
manifestly unfair. ‘Many, if not most, of our Indian wars 
have had their origin in broken promises and acts of in- 
justice on our part’, said President Hayes in his message 
to Congress in December 1877. 

On April 24, 1802, the United States, in consideration of 
the relinquishment by the State of Georgia of all claims to 
the Mississippi territories (Alabama and Mississippi) en- 
gaged to extinguish the Creek Indian titles to all lands within 
the borders of the state ‘“‘as early as could be peaceably done 
on reasonable terms.” From thenceforth the people of Georgia 
began continuously to clamor for the fulfillment of this engage- 
ment by the government. The initial cession was procured 
from the Creeks by the treaty at Washington made on Novem- 
ber 14, 1805.2 By this agreement, the Creeks transferred mil- 
lions of acres of their Georgia lands to the state. This agree- 
ment was negotiated upon the part of the Creeks by Chief Wil- 
liam MacIntosh, the chieftain of the Lower Creeks. At the con- 
clusion of the Creek war of 1813-14, General Andrew Jackson 


2Kappler, Vol. II, p. 85. 
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imposed another “treaty” upon the subdued Creeks and com- 
pelled them to yield a large portion of their domain which 
Was opened to white settlement. This “treaty”? was made 
at Ft. Jackson, Alabama, on August 9, 18143 and again Chief 
MacIntosh presumed to represent the Indians. The Lower 
Creeks were led by Chief MacIntosh in the Creek war of 
1813-14 as allies of General Jackson, at which time he was 
a commissioned colonel in the regular army. He was prom- 
inent against the recalcitrant members of his own tribe at 
Horseshoe Bend on March 17 , 1814 and yet he was recognized 
by General Jackson as the representative of the subdued belli- 
gerents when he imposed the harsh terms of peace. Mac- 
Intosh promoted another treaty at the Creek Agency, Georgia 
on January 22, 1818 and again the Creeks were divested of a 
large fraction of their acreage. The Creeks were again bound 
by the treaty of January 8, 1821, at Indian Springs,® arranged 
by the resourceful MacIntosh and a further divesture of lands 
resulted. 

The Creeks were now becoming alarmed at the pros- 
pective wholesale alienation of their ancient domain by Chief 
MacIntosh and, at Tuckabatchee in May, 1824, enacted a law 
forbidding the sale of any of the remaining lands of the tribe 
unger penalty of death. In these various treaties, MacIntosh, 
although chief only of the Lower Creeks, had presumed to 
represent the entire Creek Confederacy and the Commission- 
ers of the United States had so recognized him although they 
well knew his limitations of authority. In defiance of the law 
passed by the Creek Council in 1824 imposing the death pen- 
alty, MacIntosh undertook by a treaty at his home at Indian 
Springs, on February 12, 1825,° to divest the hapless Creeks of 
the remaining portion of their Georgia lands. A delegation 
of the Upper Creeks warned the wily MacIntosh of his doom 
under the law if he signed the treaty. For the first time in 
his venal career, the Chief hesitated, but having assurances 
of protection from the United States Commissioners and from 
his highly influential cousin, the Governor of the State of 
Georgia, he signed the treaty as did also a number of the 
Lower town chiefs including his son Chilly, although it was 


8Kappler, Vol. II, p. 107. 
4Kappler, Vol. II, p. 155. 
5Kappler, Vol. II, p. 195. 
6Kappler, Vol. II, p. 214. 
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repudiated and unsigned by a majority of the Indian repre- 
sentatives. Chief MacIntosh was subsequently tried, in his 
absence, before the Creek Council under the law of 1824 and 
sentenced to be shot, the order for his execution being given 
by Little Prince, the Principal Chief of the Confederacy. The 
Chieftain was not disposed to dignify this action by the 
Council as an affair of much seriousness. He doubtless felt 
that his status was impregnable and manifestly he had reason 
to feel so. He had been unremitting in his fidelity to the 
interests of the white settlers as expressed through both the 
National and State Governments. General Jackson was his 
personal friend and had so expressed himself in commendatory 
terms after the Creek War. He had the assurances of Camp- 
bell and Meriweather, the United States Commissioners. In 
the Governor’s chair at Milledgeville sat his cousin having 
the state troops at his disposal. The entire situation was cal- 
culated to inspire a sense of repose and security and so ap- 
parently all thought of the death fiat was disregarded. But 
when the fatal moment came General Jackson and the regu- 
lars were far away, the Commissioners had returned to Wash- 
ington to interest Congress in a ratification of the treaty and 
the Governor of Georgia was otherwise engaged. A party 
of more than one hundred lighthorsemen under command of 
Chief Menewa of the Upper Creeks stealthily departed from 
Tuckabatchee to apprehend the Chief and exact the penalty 
of execution. In the still hours of the morning his Indian 
Springs home was surrounded by the execution party, the 
members of the family including his son Chilly who was light 
and hence unrecognized were permitted to retire, a torch was 
applied to the dwelling and in the cold, gray dawn of April 
80, 1825, Chief MacIntosh walked from the flames which en- 
veloped the house to a hideous, cruel death at the hands of 
his tribesmen.? His scalplock was removed and bourne back 
to Tuckabatchee as a return of the order of execution and 


“In the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, 
D. C. is an original letter dated May 3, 1825, written by Peggy and Su- 
sannah McIntosh, wives of Chief William McIntosh to Messrs. Campbell 
and poeta in which they detail the killing of the Chief and their 
own sullerings. See also “The Green Corn Dance,” a letter 
Chronicles Vol. X. p. 173. led getter 
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thus another tragic chapter of Creek Indian history was con- 
cluded.® 

The unhappy death of Chief MacIntosh was not an iso- 
lated tragedy nor the result of an abnormal outbreak of 
fanaticism. It was an incident, a cursory episode in the 
political affairs of a semisavage, warlike people conducting 
themselves in a perfectly natural manner. His life was re- 
quired in response to a tribal mandate and conventions of 
those days among the Indians had a depth of grim reality. 
The Governor of Georgia denounced the affair in terms of 
rage and trouble was averted only by the prompt conciliatory 
action of the National Government. This tragic sequel to 
the celebrated Chieftain’s career quite naturally excites a 
sentiment of tenderness akin to that expressed by Desdemona 
to Othello, “I love thee for the battles, sieges, fortunes thou 
hast passed and for the distressful stroke thy youth suffered.” 

This Scottish Chieftain of the Lower Creeks easily could 
discern that Naboth’s vineyard would be required as the 
dominant race moved across the continent, correctly visioned 
the ultimate removal of the Indians to the West and fully 
appraised their helplessness in the face of the Government’s 
manifest determination. This situation, the full blood Indians 
were unable to understand or unwilling to accept. History 
perhaps will duly vindicate the bargain which he concluded 
with the Government, but the bona fides of his activities are 
obscured by a receptive posture toward bribes of lands and 
money which were available to influence his course. An inti- 
mate glimpse which betrays the disintegrating influence em- 


8The remains of Chief William McIntosh lie in a quiet spot in the 
woodlands on the banks of the Chattahoochee near the village of Whites- 
burg, Carroll County, Ga. His grave is marked by a huge boulder erected 
by William McIntosh Chapter, D. A. R. in October 1921, upon which rests 
a bronze tablet containing the following inscription;— 
1778 1825 
To the 
Memory and Honor of 
General William McIntosh 
The Distinguished and Patriotic Son of Georgia whose devo- 
tion was heroic, whose friendship unselfish and whose service 
was valiant. Who negotiated the treaty with the Creek Indians 
which gave the state all lands lying west of the Flint River. 
Who sacrificed his life for his patriotism. 
Erected by 
William McIntosh Chapter 
At ECs 
Jackson, Georgia, 
1921. 
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ployed by the representatives of the Government, is reflected 
in the letter which the Chief wrote to Chief John Ross of the 
Cherokees in which he counsels the Cherokee Chief, in 1823 
to sell the Georgia lands of his people to the government. 
In this communication MacIntosh assures Chief Ross of his 
ability to arrange with the United States Commissioners to 
pay to Ross definite sums of money, “as present and no body 
shall know it.” This reckless Talleyrand of the Creeks yielded 
to the influence of his astute cousin, the Governor of the State 
of Georgia as that official spared no effort to drive the In- 
dians, from his state. The hand of the apologist trembles 
as he turns these sordid pages of Creek Indian history but 
the thoughtful student recognizes that history is not always 
a matter of human dignity. Men sometimes “stoop to con- 
quer.” 

Much bitterness resulted from the summary execution of 
Chief Wiliam MacIntosh, and the Lower Creeks now to be 
known as the MacIntosh faction, engaged with the govern- 
ment for their removal to the west. As early as February, 
1828, the initial contingent of this faction led by Chilly Mac- 
Intosh, eldest son of the ill fated chief, arrived in the old 
Indian Territory and settled near the mouth of the Verdigris 
river. At varying intervals thereafter and under the guid- 
ing hand of Roley MacIntosh, a half brother of chief Wil- 
liam MacIntosh, emigrating parties of these Indians volun- 
tarily joined their brethren in the west leaving the ancient 
tribal domain in Alabama to the disposition of the full blood 
Upper Creeks. 

Roley MacIntosh was born at Coweta, Georgia, about 
1790, and after the death of Muskogee, his first wife, married 
Susannah, the widow of his ill fated half brother and be- 
came chief of the Lower Creeks in 1828 which position of 
commanding influence he held for thirty-one years. His 
word was the law among his people and his administra- 
tion of tribal affairs, safe and constructive, although he was 
somewhat unsympathetic in his earlier years, toward the 
efforts of the missionaries. He denounced the practice of 
poligamy among his people and opposed the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors by them. On June 22, 1829, accompanied by the 
full council of the Creek Nation, he waited upon Col. Arbuckle 
and General Sam Houston at Ft. Gibson and delivered into 
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the hands of Houston a nine page protest against the reten- 
tion of Col. Brearly as Indian Agent, at the same time vigor- 
ously opposing the anticipated transfer to them of Col. J ohn 
Crowell, the eastern Creek Agent. “Surely” wrote the Chief 
in expressing his reasons, “General Jackson would not make 
us so unhappy. * * * He has not forgot the Murder of Mack- 
intosh. He knows that his blood yet lies on the ground un- 
buried. Mackintosh was a Warrior of General Jackson’s. 
The General told him he would protect him but Jackson was 
far off. Col. Crowell near at hand. He whispered to the 
enemies of Mackintosh—he pointed at him and he perished. 
* * * We hope General Jackson will not make us miserable 
and that he will keep this man from amongst us.” This 
lengthy document was handed by Roley to Houston and by him 
transmitted to President Jackson with a personal note sug- 
gesting that the contents merited consideration. A memorial, 
signed by both Roley and Chilly MacIntosh was addressed to 
President Jackson on October 19, 1831, urging the appoint- 
ment of a commission to compose their differences with the 
warring Comanches and suggesting the designation of Aug- 
uste P. Choteau as one of the commissioners. A great inter- 
tribal council was held at Tahlequah early in July 1843 at 
which meeting eighteen tribes were represented by an at- 
tendance of some three or four thousand warriors. Chief 
Roley MacIntosh delivered an impassioned address before this 
meeting on July 3, 1843 and a compact of peace was signed, 
one of the signatory representatives on behalf of the Creeks 
being Chilly MacIntosh. Roley MacIntosh as chief of the 
Creeks in the west signed the treaty of February 14, 1833 at 
Ft. Gibson® by the terms of which the boundary differences 
between the Creeks and the Cherokees were adjusted. With 
Opothleyahola, he also signed the treaty of January 4, 18451° 
which enabled the settlement of the Seminoles among the 
Creeks in the west. 

Chief Roley MacIntosh owned a large plantation at the 
forks of the Verdigris and Arkansas rivers which he farmed 
with slave labor. His imposing home which overlooked the 
valley was destroyed during the Civil War. He retired as 
chief of the Lower Creeks in July 1859, being succeeded by 


9Kappler, Vol. II, p. 388, 
10Kappler, Vol. II, p. 550. 
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Moty Kennard. He was now an old man and at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, being a Southern sympathizer, he removed 
to Texas, making his home with his niece Delilah, widow of 
William Drew and daughter of the late Chief William Mac- 
Intosh, where he died in 1863 and is buried in an old family 
burying ground on the Drew Plantation near Jefferson, Texas. 
In the latter years of his life, Roley MacIntosh was baptized 
in the Baptist Church. It is of interest to know that Alex- 
ander MacIntosh, a grandson of Chief Roley MacIntosh, was 
a member of the Creek House of Warriors in 1887, a district 
judge of the Muskogee district for three years and on April 
4, 1898 was appointed superintendent of schools for the Creek 
Nation by Chief Isparhecher. 

Chilly MacIntosh, eldest son of Chief MacIntosh and 
Eliza, his wife, was born at or near Coweta, Georgia about 
1800. He signed the repudiated treaty of February 12, 1825 
and at the time of his father’s execution, escaped death on 
account of his fair complexion and was permitted to retire 
with the white inmates from the house of carnage unrecog- 
nized by the avenging party. After this incident he took 
refuge, for a time, among the Cherokees. He held a com- 
mission as major in the United States army during his resi- 
dence in Georgia. During the visit of General Lafayette to 
this country in 1825, he toured the Southland and entered 
Alabama at Ft. Mitchell about April 1st, 1825. Here the dis- 
tinguished visitor was met by an escort composed variously 
of white citizens and Indians. He was first greeted by Chilly 
MacIntosh with fifty Indian warriors, who were stripped 
naked and finely painted. The General taking his seat in a 
sulky previously provided for him, was drawn by the Indians 
up the hill to where the Alabama delegation stood. On halting, 
the Indians gave three loud whoops." The political activities 


11“The visit of the venerable Lafayette, the friend of Washington, 
and the youthful champion of Liberty, in the last year of the administra- 
tion of Gov. Pickens, excited the patriotic fervor of the people to the high- 
est point of enthusiasm. His tour through the United States was like the 
march of a triumphal hero. Coming South he passed through Georgia and 
entered Alabama at Ft. Mitchell, on the Chattahoochee river. Here an 
escort of between two and three hundred persons, composed of the militia, 
several prominent citizens and numbers of Indians, met the distinguished 
visitor. He was first greeted by Chilly McIntosh, son of the Indian general, 
Wm. McIntosh, with fifty Indian warriors, who were stripped naked and 
finely painted. The General taking his seat in a sulky, previously prepared 
for him, was drawn by the Indians up the hill to where the Alabama dele- 
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of Chilly MacIntosh among the Lower Creeks in the West, ran 
contemporaneous with those of his uncle, Chief Roley Mac- 
Intosh. He signed the treaty of November 11, 183812 at Ft. 
Gibson, by which the losses sustained by the Lower Creeks in 
their removal, were adjusted by the government and also 
joined with his younger half brother, Daniel N. MacIntosh in 
signing the treaty of August 7, 185613 at Washington, which 
set aside specific lands for the Seminoles from the Creek do- 
main in the Indian Territory. This treaty was one of the most 
important in all Creek history as it contained a summary of all 
antecedent agreements. In the latter years of his life, Chilly 
MacIntosh became a Baptist minister. He was survived by 
three sons, John, William F.,1* and Luke G., and by two daugh- 
ters, Mildred and Martha, all of whom are now deceased. 

We pause to make the historic acquaintance of Daniel 
Newman MacIntosh," the second and youngest son of the 
illfated Chieftain and Susannah, his wife, who was born at 
Indian Springs, Georgia on September 20, 1822 and came 
West with the third emigrating party in 1830. He first settled 
on the lower Verdigris but later established his home near 
what is now Fame, McIntosh County, Oklahoma. He was edu- 
cated at Smith Institute, Kentucky and subsequently married 
Jane Ward by whom he had four sons, Albert, Freeland, Roley 
and Daniel N. Jr. Upon the demise of his first wife, he mar- 
ried Emma Belle Gawler and seven children blessed this union, 
of whom the following are living, J. Moe W. YY. Mra. he 1. 
Smith, Mrs. Rose Hyland and Mrs. C. W. Boteler. Colonel 
MacIntosh was an ardent Baptist, being a minister of that 
demonination for fifteen years prior to his death. Daniel N. 
MacIntosh, with his half brother Chilly MacIntosh was a 


gation stood. On halting the Indians gave three loud whoops. Mr. Boling 
Hall of Montgomery, then welcomed him, after which a splendid address 
was made by Mr. Dandridge Bibb. On its conclusion the Indians engaged 
in a magnificent game of ball play. Starting across the country accom- 
panied by the escort, Montgomery was reached on April 3, 1825. On ‘Goat 
Hill” where the State Capitol now stands, Governor Pickens and a large 
crowd of citizens were assembled as Lafayette and his party marched up 
to the air ‘Hail to the Chief.’ ” 

See “History of Alabama” by Pickens, page 677. 

12Kappler, Vol. II, p. 524. 

13Kappler, Vol. II, p. 756. 

14“Indian Territory, Its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men,” by 
O’Beirne, p. 194. 

15“Indian Territory, Its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men,” by 
O’Beirne, p. 397. 
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delegate for his people to Washington in 1856, where he signed 
the treaty of August 7 of that year. When a young man, he 
was chosen clerk of the council of the Lower Creeks and also 
served as a member of its House of Warriors and as a member 
of its supreme court. In the War between the States, Daniel 
N. MacIntosh, then in the vigor of middle life, assumed a most 
engaging part. He raised the First Creek Indian Confederate 
Regiment and became its colonel. This regiment was organized 
on August 19, 1861 for twelve months service but was re- 
organized in August 1862 and served during the war. It is 
interesting to note that a Second Creek Indian Regiment was 
soon formed for the Confederate service and of this regiment, 
Chilly MacIntosh now an old man became the colonel. These 
two regiments saw much active service, both being attached 
to the brigade commanded by Col. D. H. Cooper. Both regi- 
ments were in service at Round Mountain when the Union 
Creeks under Chief Opothleyahola, were engaged and were 
again with Col. Cooper at Pea Ridge, Arkansas in March 1862. 
After the defeat of the Confederates under Col. Cooper at 
Honey Springs, the Indian regiments retired to the Red River 
country where they remained until the conclusion of the war. 
As captain of Company C. in the regiment commanded by 
Col. Daniel N. MacIntosh, was Captain William F. MacIntosh, 
the second son of Chilly MacIntosh. The captain was born 
back in Alabama on November 12, 1824 and served in the 
Confederate army for one year, enlisting on August 8, 1861. 
This MacIntosh walked with God for forty-two years as a 
Baptist minister. After the war, he served as district judge 
of the North Fork district, was elected prosecuting attorney 
for that district in 1881 but declined to serve because of con- 
scientious scruples and later became a member of the Creek 
House of Warriors from 1887 to 1891. Eight members of 
the MacIntosh family served in Col. Daniel N. MacIntosh’s 
regiment in the war, A. H. MacIntosh as 2nd Lieut. in Com- 
pany G, John MacIntosh, a son of Chief Roley MacIntosh as a 
private in Company C, Thomas MacIntosh as a private in 
Company F, William MacIntosh as a 2nd Lieut. in Company 
A, William MacIntosh as a private in Company G and William 
H. MacIntosh as Captain of Company G. In 1864, both Creek 
Indian regiments were united with the Seminole battalion. 
and the command conferred upon Col. D. N. MacIntosh. The 
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military service of the members of the MacIntosh family in 
the Confederate army was of the highest character. 

The Lower or MacIntosh faction of the Creek tribe quite 
definitely became aligned with the cause of the Confederacy. 
At the outbreak of the war, the MacIntosh family was one 
of the wealthiest in the Creek Nation. They were large plan- 
tation and slave owners but the ravages of the war quite de- 
pleted their holdings. The MacIntoshes were men of high, 
Christian character and ability and capable of forming an 
intelligent conviction upon questions of public moment and 
were possessed of the fearlessness and courage to express 
themselves. It was not unnatural that their sympathies should 
have been with the South in its struggle. They came from the 
South, having back of them an historic background to the 
creation of which influential member of their own family had 
contributed substantially. They may have been influenced 
unconsciously by the denunciations of the militant states rights 
governor of Georgia, whose career death had terminated but 
some five years before the war. It may be said that the Mac- 
Intoshes entered the Confederate service prompted by the 
highest convictions. At the conclusion of the war they re- 
sumed the posture of influence among their people which they 
had enjoyed for so many years. The family, quite generally, 
settled upon farms then known as Chilly’s Prairies, near the 
present settlement of Fame, and in what is now McIntosh 
County, Oklahoma. 

With the return of peace, Chilly MacIntosh retired to his 
farm at Chilly’s Prairies near Fame where he died on Octo- 
ber 5, 1875, and is buried near Fame, his wife Leah having 
died on the September 11th preceding. Col. D. N. MacIntosh 
became the representative of his faction in the initial peace 
negotiations at Ft. Smith in 1866 and in the final settlement 
at Washington on June 14th of that year.16 He recuperated 
much of his losses occasioned by the war and became a most 
successful farmer and stockraiser and died at his farm some 
ten miles southwest of Checotah, near Fame, in what is now 
McIntosh County, Oklahoma where he is buried, on April 10, 
1895. Col. MacIntosh was a charter member of Eufaula 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M. His son Roley C., born April 22, 1858 
served as a district judge of the Eufaula district for two terms 


1éKappler, Vol. II, p. 931. 
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and was also a delegate for his tribe to Washington. Another 
son, Freeland B., was a member of the Creek House of War- 
riors for four years. An outstanding member of the family 
was Albert Gallatin MacIntosh, known throughout the Creek 
Nation as Cheesie MacIntosh. He was the oldest son of Col. 
Daniel N. MacIntosh and born in the Indian Territory on 
January 27, 1848. In October, 1862, he was sent to Texas 
where he attended school at Jefferson and after a residence 
there of some six years, returned to the Indian Territory and 
resided there until 1874. He again removed to Texas for a 
few months and subsequently took up his residence in Smith 
County, Tennessee where he was active for many years. Dur- 
ing his residence in Tennessee, he took the name of James 
Gentry Brown, became a lawyer, practicing at Carthage and 
was elected to and served for eight years as County Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Smith County. He married Miss Mollie 
F. Boulton, a white lady on December 9, 1879, by whom he had 
four children, Freeland, Van A., Daniel N. and Waldo E., all 
born during his residence in Tennessee. He returned with his 
family to the Indian Territory about 1901, resumed the Mac- 
Intosh name and he and his sons were enrolled as members of 
the Creek tribe in 1901. He served in the Sequoyah statehood 
convention at Muskogee in August 1905. Prior to statehood, 
he was appointed as one of the Superintendents of Schools for 
the Creek Nation and in September 1907 was elected County 
Superintendent of Public Schools for McIntosh County, Okla- 
homa, which position he held until 1911. He practiced law at 
Checotah until his death on August 8, 1915, where he is buried. 

Chilly MacIntosh had three full sisters, Jane who married 
Col. Samuel Hawkins who was slain by the Indians, Kate who 
married a Cousin and Sallie, wife of McClish, a Scotchman. 
Chilly is reputed to have had a full brother named Louis who 
died in early life. Daniel Newman MacIntosh had no full 
brothers but had three full sisters, Rebecca who married 
Benjamin Hawkins and after his death, Spire Haggerty and 
lived on a plantation near Jefferson, Texas. She has descend- 
ants living in Oklahoma among them being Mrs. C. J. Hind- 
man and Mrs. Louise Walker of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who are 
granddaughters. Another sister of D. N. MacIntosh, was 
Delilah Drew of Jefferson, Texas, whose daughter Susan 
McIntosh Rogers lives at Muskogee, Oklahoma. Hettie West 
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nee MacIntosh was also a full sister of D. N. MacIntosh and 
left descendants, some of whom now live in Wagoner County, 
Oklahoma. No record is available to show that Chief William 
MacIntosh had any children by his wife, Peggy. 

The influence of the MacIntoshes in the affairs of the 
Lower Creeks was paramount for sixty years. Under their 
leadership the early Creeks came from their ancient homes 
in Georgia and Alabama to the old Indian Territory. The re- 
moval of the Creeks has ever been invested with a dramatic 
interest as those Ishmaelites of the race were enforced to 
reestablish their social structure in the west. Gaunt specters 
of famine stalked among them and adversity disciplined their 
souls during those eventful years. It was an achievement of 
courage. Through those “dark ages” of Creek life, the Mac- 
Intoshes blazed the trail and shared the vices and rigors of 
the unmeasured waste. There is no phase of Creek Indian 
history in the west preceding the postbellum years that is not 
touched by the influence of this historic family. 

The story of the Creek Indian MacIntoshes" and of their 
forbears, stretching from the Highlands of bonnie Scotland 
to the wind swept prairies of the old Indian Territory, is one 
which intrigues with its great interest. They move like a 
phantom caravan across the years. 


17The family name appears quite uniformly in Scotland as Mack- 
intosh and such was the name as used by the first emigrants to Georgia. 
In Colonial days, it became MacIntosh and later the orthography of the 
hame became McIntosh and is so in use today by a majority of the family 
in America. Chief William wrote the name, McIntosh. The writer, in his 
endeavor to preserve a more intelligent and harmonious narrative, has 
preempted the use of the name as used in Colonial times and thus avoided 
the extremes. 

The Family has a registered Coat of Arms and Crest, copies of which 
are frequently seen and may be found in Burkes. 


AN UNPUBLISHED REPORT BY CAPTAIN BONNE- 
VILLE WITH INTRODUCTION AND FOOTNOTES 


BY GRANT FOREMAN 


Benjamin Louis Eulalie de Bonneville was born in France 
in 1793 the son of a newspaper editor who was an intimate 
friend of General Lafayette. The family won disfavor be- 
cause of editorial statements denouncing Bonaparte as a 
Cromwell of France and they were exiled to America. The 
son attended the United States Military Academy and was 
graduated December 11, 1815. As second lieutenant in the 
army he served in northeastern posts until 1819 and from 
that time to 1820 was engaged on the construction of a military 
road through Mississippi and in the garrison at the Bay of St. 
Louis, Mississippi. He was promoted to first lieutenant in 
the Eighth Infantry July 9, 1820 and in the reorganization of 
the army became first lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry, 
serving at Fort Smith from 1822 to 1824 and then upon the 
abandonment of Fort Smith he accompanied his regiment to 
Fort Gibson where he served until the next year. He then 
secured leave of absence and went to New York to become 
secretary to General Lafayette on his return to Europe. After 
this service he returned to Fort Gibson where he served from 
1826 to 1828. 

Here Bonneville learned from returning travelers and 
traders much of the romance of the unknown country to the 
west and as a result formed the plan of heading an expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains. For this purpose he secured a leave 
of absence and left Fort Gibson in 1830. He then secured 
financial backing in New York and on July 29, 1830 secured 
another leave from the War Department for two years. The 
following May with a company of one hundred ten men in- 
cluding experienced hunters and trappers and twenty ox and 
mule wagons loaded with supplies, ammunition and merchan- 
dise to trade with the Indians, he started on his journey. He 
did not return within the limits fixed by his leave and as a 
result his name was dropped from the army rolls on May 81, 


Standing Rock in Canadian River, called “Mary’s Rock” by Captain Bonneville. 
Photogré 
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1834. It was nearly fifteen months after that time that he 
reached Independence, Missouri, from his western trip and 
continued to New York and Washington where he brought 
pressure to bear for reinstatement in the army. In this he 
was successful and an order was made restoring him in the 
army and giving him the rank of captain of the Seventh In- 
fantry as of October 4, 1825. He then returned to his regi- 
ment at Fort Gibson. 

During his absence Captain Bonneville accumulated a 
large amount of information much of which he preserved in 
written notes and descriptions which he subsequently sold to 
Washington Irving and which became the body of the book 
written by Irving, “The Adventures of Captain Bonneville.” 

During Captain Bonneville’s service at Fort Gibson and 
Fort Smith his superior talents and training were requisitioned 
by his superiors for important assignments. In 1836 Congress 
provided for the abandonment of Fort Gibson and withdraw- 
ing the troops to the Arkansas line and building a new post at 
Fort Smith, and for constructing a road along the western 
line of Arkansas. Pursuant to this policy, Captain Bonne- 
ville and Colonel Belknap were assigned to lay out a road from 
Fort Smith to Fort Towson over a route different from that 
constructed by Captain Stuart in 1832. The records of this 
work are preserved in the archives of the War Department 
and copies have been deposited in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society’s collections. 

In 1830 there was pending in Congress a bill providing 
for the removal of the Indians from the eastern states to the 
west pursuant to the recommendation of President Jackson. 
This bill was enacted into a law on June 30, 1830. Directly 
after that the War Department exerted itself in various direc- 
tions to secure all possible information about the country to 
which it was proposed to remove the Indians with the view to 
a more intelligent understanding of the situation to meet 
the objections of the Indians to removal; and to know more 
definitely what sections of the west would provide homes for 
the Indians, the resources, soil, vegetation, water supply, 
topography and other elements necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the subject. Information was solicited from the 
traders and trappers in the western country and several mili- 
tary expeditions were sent out from Fort Gibson to secure in- 
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formation of this character and report to Washington. 

In line with these efforts, instructions were given to 
Captain Bonneville in September 1830 to examine and report 
on the features of the country adjacent to the Canadian River 
from what at one time had been the western boundary line 
of Arkansas westward to what was known as the Cross Tim- 
bers which was assumed to be the limit of habitable land. The 
report made by Captain Bonneville was recently discovered 
by the writer in the archives in the Adjutant General’s office 
in Washington together with the map made by him, both of 
which are reproduced herewith. The report reflects the opin- 
ion generally held in those days that the country in the region 
examined and particularly the prairie country would not sus- 
tain human life and Bonneville even went so far as to char- 
acterize it as a barren waste. His judgment, in common with 
that of other authorities of his time, is interesting as fixing the 
conceptions and standards of those days by which white men 
measured the value of the new lands and countries on the 
frontiers. His report follows: 

Cant Gibson Nov. 2nd, 1830. 
Sir, In obedience to your Order under date 27 

Sept. 1830 I proceeded to where the old Western 

boundary line of the Territory crossed the Canadian 

River, on the map herewith marked A, and meand- 

ered and surveyed it up the bed of Canadian River to 

the Brushy Woods usually called Crofs Timbers.1 

Lt. Macomb marked a number of trees on the Can- 


1“The Cross Timbers vary in width from five to thirty miles, and 
entirely cut off the communication betwixt the interior prairies and those 
of the great plains. They may be considered as the ‘fringe’ of the great 
prairies, being a continuous brushy strip, composed of various kinds of 
undergrowth; such as black-jack, post-oaks, and in some places hickory, 
elm, etc., intermixed with a very dimunitive dwarf oak, called by the 
hunters, ‘shin-oak.’ Most of the timber appears to be kept small by the 
continual inroads of the ‘burning prairies;’ for, being killed almost an- 
nually, it is constantly replaced by scions of undergrowth; so that it 
becomes more and more dense every reproduction. In some places, 
however, the oaks are of considerable size, and able to withstand the 
conflagrations. The Underwood is so matted in many places with grape- 
vines, green-briars, etc., as to form almost impenetrable ‘roughs,’ which 
serve as hiding-places for wild beasts, as well as wild Indians; and would, 
in savage warfare, prove almost as formidable as the hammocks of 
Florida.” (Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies). 

Bonneville found the Cross Timbers in Seminole county which was 
the limit of his western exploration. They extended about north and 


south through middle Oklahoma, from the Cimarron to the Red river 
and beyond. 
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adian River at the Mouth of Thomas or Little River 
and then returned to the Camp Marked B. I next 
proceeded north to Atkinson River? distance about 
22% miles which river I directed Lt. Macomb to 
survey about 25 miles which he did. I then returned 
directly to this post, as you commanded. In Ascend- 
ing 714 m. due West fr. the boundary line stands 
Mary’s Rock,’—it is sixty five feet high and 20 in 
diameter and nearly round. It is a great curiosity 
and an excellent Land Mark. 9 M. due West enters 
Atkinson River or the North fork of Canadian River. 
It is a large stream rising in the vicinity of Santa 
Fee, and running, general course, nearly East, to 
where it enters the C. R. It is about 200 yds. wide 
at its Mouth and about the same where I crofsed it 
above. I continued ascending the Canadian 1234 
miles West from the same line came to the Mouth of 
Macomb River‘ or the South fork of Canadian River. 
It rises in the Mountains to the So. West and run- 
ning North and east to the Canadian. It is about 160 
yards wide at its Mouth. 5134 M. due West from the 
line enters Thomas or Little River. It is a beautiful 
stream entering the left bank of the C. R. about 100 
yds. wide and has its source in the Grande Prairie 
west of the Crofs Timbers. From its current and 
clearnefs I would infer that it is mostly fed by 
Springs—The banks of the Canadian are low from 
3 to 6 feet high, sand hills frequently make to the 
River on both banks. The bottoms are small, being 
generally sand beds covered with 5 or 6 inches of 
alluvial soil: there is but little timber in them. I 
saw no place where I believed a settlement could be 
made to advantage—The Prairies are rolling, of a 
light sandy soil having the common prairie Leg i es 
they are destitute of water and skirted with scrub 


2Atkinson River the name he gave to the North Fork of the Cana- 
dian River, in honor of Gen. Henry Atkinson, of the Sixth Infantry. 

3The conspicuous land-mark called by Bonneville, Mary’s Rock, 
is now commonly called “Standing Rock” and is located in the Canadian 
River in southeastern McIntosh County. It was noted by all the early 
travelers who left any account of their journeys that took them past this 
conspicuous object. 

4Later called Gaines’s Creek. 
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and black Oak. The Circulars ifsued Head Quarters 
Cincinnati Ohio 29 May 1826 directing an xamina- 
tion and collecting of Minerals and other curiosities, 
was also placed in my hands.—There are no Minerals 
in the country—there was placed in my hands xtract 
of general order H. Qs. Western Dept. Cincinnatti 
Ohio, 20 Nov. 1826.—I saw no Indians, friends or 
enemies, though I heard of a party of persons high 
up the Canadian felling cedar® for market.—I have 
been absent about 20 days—yet I saw but little game, 
about 15 deer, 20 buffaloe,* 2 bears, and one gang of 
Elk. The fact is the whole country is nothing but a 
barren waste, having no cultivable land, no game no 
timber. My men were much disabled disabled by 
sicknefs, having waded the Canadian upwards of 
300 times. Justice to Pvt Meigs—of G Compy. 7 
Infy who was detailed and accompanied me as my 
doctor compels me to say that his skilful practice was 
xtremely succefsful tho he had mostly to contend 
with violent fever, dysentaries and spasms.—I hope 
the Comdg Officer will his xertions to have pvt 
Meigs compensated for his services as surgeon to my 

xploring and Surveying xpedition. 

I have the Honor 
to be Sir 
Yours Respectfully 

B. L. E. BONNEVILLE, 
Capt. 7th Infantry. 


5In 1928 George Nidiver and Alex Sinclair and some other men 
from Missouri “went up the Canadian fork of the Arkansas and began the 
building of a large raft of cedar logs, which we intended to float down 
to New Orleans to sell. We were engaged with a few men we hired, 
nearly a year in making the raft. When everything was ready and we 
were about to start down the river the Cherokees to whom that section 
had been ceded attempted to seize our raft, but taking advantage of a 
freshet we sailed down in the night beyond their reach and escaped them. 
This availed us but little however, for at the mouth of the fork the raft 
ran aground, was broken up, and we abandoned it” (Journal of George 
Nidiver, Bancroft Library, University of California; Grant Foreman, 
Indians and Pioneers, 179. In those early days there was an enormous 
quantity of fine cedar timber on the Canadian and Arkansas rivers. 


6In 1830 Buffaloes were killed in the vicinity of where is now 
Eufaula. 
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EDWIN WILLIAMS, ENGINEER 


An Account of the First Steam Saw-Mill Installed and 
Operated in Western Oklahoma 


EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Hubert E. Collins, of Utica, New York, the writer of the 
following article, spent a couple of years in the old Indian 
Territory—now Oklahoma—in his early youth, nearly fifty 
years ago. He has been a life member of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society for a number of years past. His book, 
entitled “War Path and Cattle Trail,” which is reminiscent 
of what a mere lad saw on the old Chisholm Trail in those 
days, was written since he became a member of the Society. He 
has an unusual interest in the matters concerning which he 
writes for the reason that he has had unusual opportunities 
to gather information relative to the same. He has other 
papers of equal pertinence and interest in the course of 
preparation.'—J. B. T. 


The Chisholm Cattle Trail had seen three of its twenty- 
odd years’ life of romance, when a strange cavalcade started 
southward against the whelming tide of trailing cattle herds 
from Texas, at the southern edge of the only railhead at 
Abilene, Kansas, one day early in the summer of 1870. 
Leading the van was a heavily-framed freight wagon, of the 
Conestoga type, the platform, or bottom of its bed, piled 
high with a saw-mill engine and its accessories. Next follow- 
ing was a wagon of still heavier frame and running gears, 
to which there was lashed a locomotive type steam-boiler, 
of fifty horse-power capacity. Behind these, there came three 
other freight wagons which were laden with a circular saw 
outfit, including ratchet frame, tools and appurtenances. 


1A sketch of Hubert E. Collins, writer of the article concerning 
Edwin F. Williams and the installation and operation of the saw-mill at 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, at Darlington, will be published in 
a future issue of Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
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Then, not least in importance came several more wagons 
bearing food for the men and grain for the teams sufficient 
to last through the 250-mile journey to the valley of the 
North Canadian River, where the buildings of the Indian 
agency for the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes were to be 
erected. 

The first wagon was hauled by a team of six large army 
mules, while twelve animals of the same type tugged at the 
traces by which they were hitched to the second wagon and 
each of the rest of the wagons in the train was drawn by a 
four-mule team. All of the teams were driven by experienced 
“mule-skinners,” several of whom had seen service in mili- 
tary transportation trains during the great war which had 
ended only five years before and all were seasoned freighters 
on the overland trails of the Plains. The drivers of the first 
two wagons each rode the wheel mule on the near side and 
guided their teams with jerk-lines. Each of the other drivers 
was on the wagon seat and drove with four-in-hand lines. 
Each load was covered with white canvas tops and, all to- 
gether, the vehicles made up a “covered wagon” freighting 
train of the old West. 

In direct charge of this train and its men, was a laugh- 
ing, slender young man of twenty-three. Serving as guides 
and riding “at point” at the head of the train were two 
typical frontiersmen, each of whom was then famous—and 
now even more so in the lore of the old West—California Joe? 
and Buckskin Joe*. The occasion was a notable one, even in 


2California Joe was the frontier sobriquet of Joseph Griffis, who was 
well known as civilian scout and guide who was often employed by mili- 
tary commanders. He was one of the most trusted scouts with the Washita 
Expedition, under Generals Sheridan and Custer, in 1868-9. 

“Buckskin Joe” was the frontier sobriquet of Joseph S. Works, 
who was born in Grant County, Wisconsin, February 14, 1847. In 1861, 
when but a few months past fourteen years old, he enlisted in Company B, 
of the 9th Iowa Infantry. At the end of eleven months, he was discharged 
because of physical disability, the long marches, exposure and severity 
of the service having proven too much for his immature physique, so he 
was sent home, supposedly to die. But he was nursed back to health and 
strength and, in 1868, he re-enlisted in Troop K, of the 9th Iowa Cavalry, 
with which he served until mustered out of the service, February 10, 1866, 
with the rank of corporal. Of his career as a scout, during the years of 
his early manhood, not much seems to have been recorded, though it is 
believed that he saw much of the frontier life of that period. That part 
of his life and activities which is of most interest in Oklahoma relates to 
the part which he played in Texas in the Oklahoma “Boomer” movement, 
in 1884-5-6-7-8. Originally becoming interested because Captain D. L. 
Payne was an ex-Union soldier, he tried to get in touch with Captain 
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Abilene, where unusual events were not infrequent. The 
leading citizens of the community, headed by Mayor Joseph 
G. McCoy+—the man who had dreamed the dream of the 
cattle trail and then, with his resourceful energy, had made 
it become a reality—were up bright and early, to see the 
train depart at sunrise. With this group, also, fastidiously 
dressed and “togged out regardless,” with his long wavy hair 
Sweeping his shoulders, was the marshal of Abilene—the 
redoubtable “Wild Bill” Hickok*—who had taken a liking 
to the quiet, unassuming young man who had been directing 
the loading of the outfit on the wagons. And so this freight- 
ing train, with yells and oaths from the drivers and with 
cheers from the people of the little frontier town, started 
off with a showing of speed. Men and mules were on parade. 
Even the twelve-mule team, with the big boiler in tow, broke 
into a trot, which was paced by the other teams, raising a 


Couch, after Payne’s death but did not succeed. However, about the time | 
that the Payne-Couch “Boomer” movement went to pieces, he began to | 
organize a “Boomer” movement of his own, in Texas, finally planting a 
“colony” in old Greer County, at Navajo, in 1887. Continuing his agita-) 
tion for the opening of the Oklahoma country to settlement, he gained the’ 
co-operation of several railroad companies and of the Kansas City Com- 
mercial Club, which gave him considerable prominence throughout 1888 
and also an insight into townsite promoting which he turned to good 
account. At the opening of Oklahoma, in 1889, he took great interest in 
the town of Union City, in Canadian County for a time but it failed to 
develop as he had expected it to do. He did not use his homestead right 
as he hoped some day to take up a homestead in the Cache Creek Valley, 
in the Fort Sill country. In 1893 and 1894, he wag in the Chickasaw Na- 
tion for a time, trying to help build towns at Duncan, Comanche, Marlow 
and Ryan, where he clashed with some of the Chickasaw inter-married 
citizens, yet stoutly protested that he had opposed the best interests of the 
Indian people of that tribe as a whole. Though intensely active and not 
uninfluential in his agitation for the opening and settlement of Oklahoma, 
he never became a citizen of the state or territory. 

4Joseph G. McCoy was born at Springfield, Illinois, on December 20, 
1837. Not much is known of his early life. He became a cattle feeder. 
At the close of the Civil War, beef was scarce and high in price in the 
North and the Hast. Texas ranges were overstocked but Texas cattle could 
not be driven north and east because of the epidemic of cattle disease 
which always followed each herd. McCoy finally planned a cattle trail from 
the central and western ranges of Texas to the first railway across the 
Plains of Kansas—west of the settlements. It was regarded as a wild 
dream yet such was his resourcefulness and energy that he made his 
dream come true and the overland cattle trails of the ensuing quarter of 
a century form the theme of an important and picturesque phase of Great 
Plains history. At the opening of Oklahoma, in 1889, he settled at Reno 
City and, in the first political campaign of the new territory, in 1890, he 
was nominated by the Democratic party for delegate to Congress. He 
continued to be connected with the live stock industry throughout his life. 
His death occurred in Kansas City, October 19, 1915. 

5“Wild Bill,” nom de guerre of James Butler Hickok, an erratic fron- 
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great cloud of dust from the bare surface of the trail. The 
scouts and guides carried rifle, six-shooter and knife and 
each “mule-skinner” had his Winchester in a scabbard on 
top of his load. Even the young man who was directing the 
enterprise held his rifle on his lap as he rode on the seat 
of the lead wagon. 

Out across the valley lands and over the channel of the 
Smoky Hill River went the train and then on southward 
along the valley of Turkey Creek, but there was no more 
travel at a trot, for it soon became a long, hard, steady pull 
for all of the teams. There was a brief stop at mid-day, 
for lunch and to give the mules a ration of grain. Then, 
resuming the advance, there was a gradual climb from the 
creek bottoms to the rolling prairie uplands which spread 
out mile after mile before them. It was a long, hot afternoon 
drive, for they would not go into camp until the train came 
to water, which would be at the North Fork of the Cotton- 
wood, near its intersection by the Santa Fe Trail. Because 
of that long, high divide between the Smoky Hill drainage 
area and that of the Cottonwood, this first day’s drive was 


tier character, born in La Salle County, Illinois, in 1837. Indifferent to ed- 
ucation, he received by meagre schooling but was an inveterate hunter from 
early boyhood and he was more interested in guns than anything else. In 
1855, he went to Kansas, in quest of adventure. There, he joined James H. 
Lane’s partizan ‘Red Legs” in which he became quite active in the pro- 
slavery-free-state struggle. Tall, thin and aggressive, he was nicknamed 
“Shanghai Bill.” Later he became a stage driver between St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Denver. The cognomen “Will Bill’ was bestowed upon him after 
the “McCandless affair,” in which he killed several men, professedly in self 
defense, though there have always been grave doubts as to the truthful- 
ness thereof. During the Civil War, he was on scouting duty with Kansas 
troops in Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas. After the war, he drifted back 
to the frontier. He was city marshal of Hays City in its wildest days, 
for a season, following which he was on the stage, in the Hast, for a time. 
Then he served as city marshal of Abilene in its heyday as the end of 
the Texas cattle trail, returning thence to the stage again. Always a 
gambler he drifted back to that line in a professional way. He was 
generally regarded as a ruthless killer. He was assassinated by a fellow 
gambler, at Deadwood, South Dakota, in 1876. 

6The crossing of the Cottonwood was one of the noted camping places 
on the Santa Fe Trail. That storied highway of the Plains ceased to be 
used for freighting east of that point after the Kansas Pacific Railway 
line had been put into operation as far west as Abilene—simultaneously 
with the establishment of the Texas-Abilene cattle trail. During the ’70s 
there was a noted establishment for the breeding of Shorthorn cattle 
maintained near the old crossing—Durham Park, better known as Crane’s 
Ranch. The village of Durham, in the northwestern part of Marion 
County, Kansas, is located near the crossing. 
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likely to be the longest of the whole trip, hence, the most 
tiresome to both men and teams. 

As the men gathered about the “chuck wagon” for a 
rather belated evening meal, it was noticable that they all 
spoke to the young leader. The scouts and guides assumed 
an air of social equality, that was born of long years on the 
plains, and addressed him in a hail-fellow,-well-met manner 
as “Ed,” but the teamsters and mule-skinners all used the 
formal handle of “Mister Williams” in addressing him. This 
man was Edwin F. Williams,’ a young ex-Union soldier, 
machinist and engineer. He had begun his training in a 
blacksmith shop and that was followed by several years’ 
work as a machinist. Recently, he had been appointed Gov- 
ernment engineer at the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian 
Agency and thus started to the scene of this appointment. 
He had taken charge of the machinery where it was to be 
unloaded at the nearest railway station and was overseeing 
its transportation thence to its destination, where he was 
to be responsible for its erection and operation. On the trail, 
the party presented a picturesque appearance. Moreover, 
its coming was regarded by westerners as being significant 
because it meant the first permanent sign of civilization in 
a region over which the Indians of the untamed tribes of 
the Plains had roamed at will since time immemorial. 


‘Edwin Farmer Williams was born at Zanesville, Ohio, February 3, 
1847, the eighth and youngest child of Dr. Dearman and Mary (Farmer) 
Williams. The parents were members of the Society of Friends (Orthodox), 
in which faith all of their children were reared. The family moved west 
and settled in Muscatine, Iowa, in 1855, where the subject of this sketch 
received his common school education. He saw active service as a soldier 
in the Federal Army during the last year of the Civil War, though he was 
barely past eighteen at the close of that conflict. With the return of peace, 
he became a blacksmith’s apprentice for two years, subsequently serving 
as a stationary engineer and later in a machine shop in Cincinnati. After 
the close of his service with the saw-mill at Darlington and a year of 
mechanical work with the mines at Central City, Colorado, he returned to 
Boonesboro, Iowa, where he completed a course in the high school. He 
then entered the University of Iowa to still further qualify himself for 
the profession of mechanical engineering. When his funds were ex- 
hausted, he returned to the mines in Colorado. There, he invented the 
friction clutch for safety device on mine hoists, which he had on display 
at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876. This invention wags 
perfected but through a flaw in his contract, he received no royalties 
after the first few were manufactured. Thereafter, he turned his at- 
tention to steam engine design, specializing in compound engines of the 
vertical type, which was his life work. The end of his life came July 28th, 
1914. His remains were laid to rest in Lakeside Cemetery, overlooking 
the site of Commodore Perry’s famous naval victory in 1813. 
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The train did not make such an early start the second 
day as it had on the first day and then it halted early in the 
afternoon, on the South Branch of the Cottonwood, where 
it went into camp for the rest of the day, in order to give 
the mules a chance to graze and rest. Deer, antelope, an 
occasional elk, wolves, coyotes and other wild animals were 
numerous. There were numerous wild turkeys and myriads 
of prairie chickens. Buffalo bones, scattered here and there, 
were mute reminders that the buffalo had not been ranging 
so far east during the past four or five years. 

An early start was made on the third day and there was 
a longer drive to the headwaters of a small tributary of 
Sand Creek, near where the town of Newton was located 
and built, the next year.’ Late in the afternoon of the fourth 
day, the train halted and went into camp, at the mouth of 
the Little Arkansas River and adjoining the small frontier 
hamlet of Wichita.’ This was the place where the trail herds 
from Texas forded the Arkansas River. Crossing that 
stream, with the water at ordinary stages, by a herd of 
range cattle was not regarded as a matter of much moment. 
However that may have been, even though the “June rise” 
from the Rocky Mountains had not arrived, yet, with the 
channel largely filled by shifting sands, the fording of such 
a stream with great heavy freighting wagons, loaded with 
engine, boiler, saw-mill machinery, tools, accessories, etc., 
and with feed, grain and other supplies, might prove to be 
a very serious undertaking. Yet, after much doubling of 


8When the line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad reached 
the site of Newton, in June, 1871, that town immediately superceded 
Abilene as the primary range cattle market and shipping point, an ad- 
vantage which it held for but a single season. A branch road having been 
opened to Wichita in the autumn of the same year, the overland cattle 
trade from Texas made that place its terminus for several years thereafter. 

Wichita held the overland cattle trade from 1872 to 1875, inclusive, 
and it held the freighting trade for the western part of the Indian Terri- 
tory for nearly five years after that. From 1876 to 1880, the overland 
cattle trade went to Dodge City, over the Texas Cattle Trail, across the 
western part of the Territory. In the spring of 1880, the Santa Fe Rail- 
road Company constructed its line to Caldwell, near the state line, where- 
upon a large part of the Texas cattle trade swung back to the eastern 
route and followed the Chisholm Trail to the state line at Caldwell once 
more. Thereafter, Caldwell held its place as a cattle market and shipping 
place until after the opening of Oklahoma, in 1889. The westward exten- 
sion of homestead settlements closed the trail from Texas to Dodge City, 
in 1884, after which Caldwell was the chief cattle market on the southern 
Kansas border, with minor markets at Hunnewell, Kiowa and Englewood. 
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teams and numerous return trips, much anxiety and, inci- 
dentally, much in the way of profane expletives by some of 
the mule-skinners, the task was completed and a short drive 
was made to a place where there was good pasture and there 
the train went into camp for the night. 

The day after crossing the Arkansas, the journey took 
the train to the valley of the Ninnescah River, which, being 
another sandy-bedded stream of doubtful depth to solid foot- 
ings, there was another halt, more doubling of teams and 
it was crossed before going into camp. At this point, the 
train laid over in camp all of the following day, affording 
the teams a much needed rest and a chance to graze to 
repletion. Early on the eighth day, the train pushed on and, 
in the middle of the afternoon, reached the Chikaskia River. 
There, as at the Ninnescah, teams were doubled again and 
the stream was crossed before going into camp. 

On the ninth day, shortly after crossing Bluff Creek, the 
train met teeming herds of buffalo, the feeding migration 
being on at the time. With these buffalo herds there were 
also large bands of elk and antelope. Wild turkeys were 
numerous, while quail and prairie chickens were flushed 
every mile of the way. Night voices about the camps in- 
cluded the hoarse howls of wolves, the querulous cry of the 
coyotes and the occasional hoot or screech of some of the 
various species of owls. The boundary between Kansas and 
the Indian Territory had been crossed during that day and 
the camp that night was on Pond Creek, near the site of the 
present village of Jefferson. 

Early in the forenoon of the tenth day, the train arrived 
at the north bank of the Nescatunga River, now better known 
as the Salt Fork of the Arkansas. It was a larger stream 
than any that had been crossed since leaving the Arkansas. 
As the train stopped to prepare to double teams for the 
crossing, a large trail herd of cattle from Texas entered the 
stream from the other side. After the last of the cattle had 
emerged from the water, the foreman of the outfit rode up 
and informed them that the crossing would be perfectly 
safe if the train would follow the trail through the river 
where the cattle had trampled the sand so that it would be 
solid. Taking advantage of this tip, teams were doubled 
only on the first two wagons, so the crossing was effected 
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much more expeditiously than had been expected. That 
night the train was encamped at the Skeleton Crossing,?°® 
near the site of North Enid. A trail herd was bedded down 
for the night nearby, while the camp of the drovers was a 
near neighbor of their own, an hour being spent in visiting 
before the tired men of each camp turned in for the night. 

The next day the train proceeded on its way southward. 
At this stage of its journey, it was passing from three to six 
trail herds each day, while the dust of still others could be 
seen in the distance. The train went into camp on Turkey 
Creek, near the site upon which Hennessey was built, twenty 
years afterward. During the next forenoon, the Texas cattle 
trail parted from the Chisholm Trail, proper, swinging off 
toward the southeast. A mile or two beyond, the train ar- 
rived at the north bank of the Cimarron River. Here were 
met the first Indians—a small band of Cheyenne braves, who 
were quite curious as to the significance of this latest invasion 
of their country. The Cimarron River, with its sandy chan- 
nel, was regarded as being more treacherous than any of the 
streams that had already been crossed, as it was also larger 
and wider than any of the others except the Arkansas. By 
doubling teams and using due precautions as to speed, how- 
ever, a safe crossing was effected and the train camped for 
the night at the Kingfisher Creek crossing. That evening, the 
camp was visited by another band of Indians. During the 
course of their confab, with the scouts and guides acting as 
interpreters and talking mostly in the sign language, they 
learned that the young man who was in charge of the train 
was a kinsman of Tosimeeah, who was their friend and 
tribal agent. Thereafter, they proved their friendship in 
every possible way, for, though their new Government agent, 
Brinton Darlington, had been with them only a year, he had 
won their confidence, respect and affectionate regard.“ 


10Skeleton crossing, on the Chisholm Trail, was on the property that 
is now included in the farm of the State School for the Feeble Minded, north 
of Enid. Skeleton Ranch, at that point, became a stage station on the 
Chisholm Trail after 1874. ; 

11Brinton Darlington was born at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in De- 
cember, 1804, with a birthright membership in the Society of Friends, in 
which faith he was reared. Part of his early life was spent at Salem, Ohio, 
whence he migrated to the western frontier in Iowa, in 1838, being the 
pioneer of Quaker settlements at Salem, Muscatine and West Branch, 
among whose people he was always regarded as a leader. He followed the 
business of a merchant, having a general store which enjoyed an extensive 
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The end of the drive for the thirteenth day found the 
train at the site of the new Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, 
in the valley of the North Canadian River. As yet it was 
but a camp. The arrival of the saw-mill outfit was hailed 
with demonstrations of gladness by the Agency employes, 
Since it gave promise of the erection of buildings in the not 
distant future. In addition to the tented camp of the Agency 
employes, there were hundreds of tepees scattered in groups, 
up and down the valley and these were occupied by several 
thousand Indians who were members of the affiliated 
Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes. Each group or village of 
tepees was occupied by a band consisting of warriors and 
their families who were followers of a leading chief. Up 
and down the valley, which the Cheyenne called the Honeo 
(Wolf), these villages extended as far as the eye could see, 


trade. He never held any public office until he was appointed to the posi- 
tion of Government agent for the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian tribes, in 
1869, shortly after the beginning of the Grant Administration. The ap- 
pointment was unsolicited. It found him on the verge of old age and 
called him from a comfortable home and congenial surroundings and asso- 
ciations to go forth to spend the remaining years of his life in the wilder- 
ness of the Southern Plains where, in the midst of hardships and priva- 
tions and in personal contact with many of the wildest and most intract- 
able people of the native American race, he was to seek to inculcate in 
their minds and hearts at least a measure of regard for the spirit of 
peace and the habits of industry. He received and accepted the appoint- 
ment as nothing less than a commandment of Divine Will and immediately 
arranged his affairs in preparation for the assumption of the duties and 
responsibilities of his new position. He took over the Agency, which was 
located temporarily at Camp Supply, whither most of the people of the 
two tribes were assembled in camp, with the understanding that a per- 
manent site for the same should be selected and developed in the near 
future. He was directed to locate the Agency at or near the. intersection 
of the North Canadian River by the Ninety-eighth Meridian, which was 
done in the spring of 1870. The first interest of the Indians in their new 
agent was aroused in a peculiar way. Just before coming to take up his 
new work he had secured a set of artificial teeth, the plate of which did 
not fit properly; because of this it wag frequently removed and deposited 
in a cup of water. Then, when some of the Indian braves came to see 
him, he would hastily replace the plate in his mouth, in order to converse 
with them through the medium of an interpreter. So they called him 
Tos-i-meah, which in the Cheyenne tongue meant “One who takes out his 
teeth.” But, regardless of his removable teeth, he became known to all 
of them as one who invariably “spoke with a straight tongue” by which 
they meant that his every word was true, and they found advice was 
always wise and that he was indeed what he claimed to be, their faithful 
friend. His duties were efficiently performed, even when his health was 
failing. But he had no thought of abandoning his post—he stayed until 
the end, his death occurring May 12, 1872. He was not mourned alone by 
his friends and associates of the Agency, for hardened, stony-hearted red 
warriors, who inured to scenes of cruelty and death, gave every evidence 
of deep sorrow at his untimely taking off. 
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while similar groups could be seen in the valley on the other 
side of the river. 

Parties of restless nomads from distant points rode up 
on their fiery ponies, with feathers flying, buffalo-hide shields 
clattering against encased bows and arrow quivers. As they 
sat on their steeds, which never stood still, with their heels, 
the bucks drummed an incessant tattoo on the animals’ ribs. 
These Indians were of the fiercest fighters on the Plains 
and, for the first time, they had been confined to a reservation 
less than a year and a half before. They were far from 
being subdued in spirit, in fact, four years later, hundreds 
of them went out on the war-path and, two years after that 
several scores of Cheyenne warriors helped to annihilate 
Yellow Hair (General Custer) and his followers, away in 
the North. In the midst of such surroundings lived the 
little handful of Agency employes, who earnestly strove to 
do the bidding of their Quaker agent, Brinton Darlington. 
There were no soldiers near to guard them. The nearest 
garrisoned military post was at Fort Sill, distant over eighty 
miles south and west. The only protection afforded to the 
Agency and its employes was the presence and moral in- 
fluence of the gentle-spirited Quaker agent, Brinton Darling- 
ton. He had met all of the warlike leaders and had secured 
their promise to accompany him to the site which had been 
selected for the location of the new Agency and “sit down” 
in peace. They named him their Tosimeeah, gave him full 
allegiance and with it the sacred promise to protect him 
and his relatives. 

The boiler, the engine and the saw-mill were unloaded 
and set up in the open, being mounted on skids that were 
hewn out from cottonwood logs secured from the wooded 
edge of the river and the first lumber was sawed out while 
the machinery still remained without a shelter. Of course, 
it was scarcely to be expected that experienced and skilled 
woodsmen could be found in that remote western wilderness. 
Accordingly, recourse was had to the hiring of scouts, 
teamsters, cowboys or anyone else who was seeking employ- 
ment. It is stated on good authority that one man had 
drifted down to the new Agency from Fort Dodge, where 
he had been discharged from the service in the Army. He 
had been an army officer during the Civil War and had re- 
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mained in the army after the close of that conflict. With 
the reduction of the strength of the army a few years later, 
he was mustered out and discharged. The gamblers soon 
had the last of his pay. He drifted to the Agency, where he 
sought and secured employment as a saw-mill hand from the 
twenty-three-year old boy who was operating the plant—a 
pathetic instance of the Spirit of prodigality which was al] 
too prevalent on the frontier of that day. But he made good 
and became foreman of the gang that got out the first logs 
for the mill. 

Most of the timber along the river was cottonwood and 
elm, neither of which was especially suitable for lumber- 
making purposes, the wood of each being comparatively soft 
and very susceptible to warping. The only other timber in 
that part of the country was the blackjack and post-oak, 
growths of which covered extensive areas, several miles north 
and northwest of the Agency. Most of the blackjack trees 
were too small for saw timber, in addition to which the lum- 
ber would not have been as durable or otherwise as desirable 
as that of the post-oak. The latter, being a species of white- 
oak, produces lumber of fair quality, good durability and 
that is comparatively easy to work. While it is seldom of 
more than moderate size, it was practically the only tree 
that was available for the manufacture of lumber. 

As soon as the delivery of logs was begun, steam was 
gotten up in the big boiler and then followed the hum and 
whir and high-keyed song of the circular saw, as it cut each 
log successively into rough planks. From the material thus 
prepared, buildings to house the Agency employes were soon 
under construction — “wooden tepees,” the Indians called 
such structures. Practically all of the building material was 
thus produced, windows and panelled doors excepted. All 
door and window frames were gotten out right on the ground. 
Most of the houses thus built were occupied until the Agency 
at that point was discontinued, nearly forty years later. 
The young engineer was in his element; he carefully attended 
to every detail. One of the first houses erected became the 
home of his brother, John F. Williams,!2 who was the agency 


12John Farmer Williams was born at Salem, Ohio, August eel Sods 
of Quaker parents. He was educated in the public schools of his native 
state. In his young manhood, he moved to Muscatine, Iowa, where he 
learned the blacksmith trade. He engaged in the business for himself at 
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blacksmith, with whom he was to live, as he was still a single 
man. Of course, a building for the housing of the saw-mill 
and its engine and boiler was also one of the first structures 
erected. The operation of the saw-mill went on steadily for 
several years, as many buildings—residences, shops, ware- 
houses, school buildings, stables, sheds and other structures, 
some of them of large size, were needed at the Agency, which 
thus became a notable settlement in the wilderness. 

The operation of this saw-mill under such conditions 
was not without a measure of excitement at times. Indeed, 
there were occasions when it was difficult to keep the ser- 
vices of a sufficient force of competent helpers. When Doc- 
tor Holloway, the Agency physician, arrived to assume his 
duties, he was accompanied by his family, including his son 
Frank, who had reached the stature of aman. The Holloway 
family occupied one of the newly built houses. Frank, who 
was a bright, healthy, energetic young man, sought and se- 
cured employment at the saw-mill. He was of an un- 
restrained disposition and lacking in the element of patience. 
He was unable, seemingly, to correctly gauge the character, 
disposition, thoughts and traits of the wild Indians about 
him. As the working of the saw-mill was a strange curiosity 
to them, no day’s work was without its audience of silent, 
watchful, red warriors, in paint and feathers. They some- 
times clogged the working space but they were always will- 
ing to move out of the way if requested. As they neither 
spoke nor understood English, it was necessary to go about 
making such a request with signs and with a large measure 


that place. He was the only one of the four Williams brothers who did 
not go into the army during the Civil War. In this he made an agree 
ment with the married brothers to aid his father in caring for the families 
of those who did go. He continued in the blacksmithing business at 
Muscatine until 1870, when his uncle, Brinton Darlington, offered him a 
position as blacksmith of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, in the 
Indian Territory. He accepted the offer and took up his work when the 
hew agency was established and organized. Although his rating as an 
agency blacksmith was never changed, he served as United States Com- 
missioner at times. He soon won the friendship of the Indians, who 
named him Tun-hun, which was by interpretation “The Pounder.” In 
time he became known as one of the most fluent sign talkers in the whole 
Plains region. He frequently accompanied delegations of Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians to Washington as an interpreter and, for many years, 
he served as the agency “beef issue” clerk. His service at the Darlington 
Agency continued over a period of more than fifteen years, after which 


he retired from active life and settled at Lawrence, K 
died on March 2, 1892. pam raeec ss Relea 
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of patience also. Frank Holloway, lacking in this latter 
quality, got into serious trouble one day. Finding a warrior 
in his way, on the skidway, he first tripped and pushed the 
unintentional offender down on his back and threw him out 
of the door, accompanying the act with a curse and a scowl. 
The warrior was not hurt except in his proud spirit. He 
arose from the ground with eyes blazing murder. Had Frank 
realized and understood the Significance of that look, he 
might have been on his guard. As he stepped from the door 
of his father’s home at the Agency, that evening, the offended 
warrior met him and shot him down, to death. All of the 
white people at the Agency were compelled to assemble with 
Agent Darlington for protection until the excitement died 
down. So the young engineer was short one helper at the 
saw-mill. 

There was another helper, in the person of a young cow- 
boy, who rode into camp one day. He secured employment at 
the saw-mill but seemed anxious to keep out of sight. He 
proved to be a zealous and capable workman and had evi- 
dently been educated far beyond the mental status of the 
average cow-puncher or saw-mill worker. It was noticed that 
he furtively watched every stranger who rode up. One day, 
about a week after his arrival, four men rode up and peered 
into the saw-mill building. They noted his presence there 
and he saw them. Without a word to anyone, he slipped out, 
went to the corral, saddled his pony and rode away, not to 
return until he was brought in by the Indians, wounded 
almost to death with a large caliber bullet through his head. 
He had been found forty miles away, by a spring in a draw. 
He regained consciousness, was nursed back to life and 
health and again rode away, never to return. Before his 
departure, he explained what had happened to him. He had 
gone to sleep, rolled in his blanket at the end of the day when 
he had left the Agency saw-mill so unceremoniously and he 
remembered no more until he had regained consciousness after 
having been found by the Indians and brought back to the 
Agency. 

There was an interesting sequel to this last incident: 
Thirty years afterward, Edward F. Williams, mechanical 
engineer, who as a young man had set up and operated the 
steam saw-mill at the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, met 
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the head of a big manufacturing enterprise in Connecticutt, 
who told of having spent part of his youth in the West. He 
told of having gotten into bad company, having been induced 
to join a band of horse thieves. He knew that he must leave 
them if he expected to get out of the country alive. He 
finally succeeded in breaking away from them, made his way 
to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, where he found em- 
ployment at the saw-mill. The members of the gang followed 
him and located him. He knew what to expect. He tried to 
make his get-away, went to sleep the first night on the trail 
and awoke back in the Agency, badly wounded. He showed 
the scars on his head in proof of his story. He knew the 
gang had followed him, shot him and left him for dead. 
He said he had afterward reached home, where Williams 
met him. The latter revealed himself as the one-time em- 
ployer of the prosperous business man who had thus related 
the thrilling incident in his early life. They talked it over 
and each kept the mutual secret. Both are now dead. 

There were times when operations had need to be sus- 
pended in the saw-mill while the few white people at the 
Agency laid low and watched from behind barricades as 
blood-thirsty warriors demanded revenge from the only 
white people within reach for wrongs which had been in- 
flicted upon the red people by other white people. More 
than once was the screech of the saw silenced as it gave 
place to resounding war-cries and savage epithets. 

One time, a soldier helper, with the engine frame for a 
rest, took a pot shot at an Indian on the river bank, almost 
a mile away, just to see how close he could come to the 
mark. He succeeded in hitting the man and taking off a heel. 
Again there was rest from work while, with all on guard, 
the Indians investigated the possibility of the shot having 
come from the mill. The young engineer in charge of the 
saw-mill finally succeeded in convincing the braves that the 
shot must have come from some other direction. 

At the end of three years, Edwin F. Williams resigned 
his position at the Agency and went to Central City, Colo- 
rado, where he became interested in the mechanical engineer- 
ing of mining equipment. Though destined to have a dis- 
tinguished career as a mechanical engineer and as an in- 
ventor, the Indian Territory was to know him no more. While 
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he was living and working at the Agency the gentle spirited 
old Quaker agent, Brinton Darlington (who had founded and 
developed the Agency and who was a kinsman of the young 
engineer) passed away, mourned not alone by the Agency 
staff and his white friends but also by all of the Indians who 
had come under his personal influence. After his death, 
though in conformity with the custom of the Society of 
Friends of which he had been a faithful member, no monu- 
ment was erected at his grave in the Agency cemetery, yet 
as a tribute of honor and respect to his memory, the Agency 
community or settlement was named Darlington. 

The year after Edwin F. Williams left the Darlington 
Agency, most of the Cheyenne leaders and warriors left the 
reservation and went on the war-path. When they were 
ready to start, they rode to the Agency in a body and in- 
formed the agent, John D. Miles, that they were going—that 
they would not harm anyone about the Agency but that they 
were going out to make war on the buffalo hunters, which 
they did, beginning with the attack on Adobe Walls, on the 
Canadian River, in the Texas Panhandle, on June 27, 1874. 
As the result of a winter campaign, the last of the hostile 
members of the Cheyenne, Comanche and Kiowa tribes sur- 
rendered in less than a year. Then, in 1875, a new military 
post, which was named Fort Reno, was established across 
the river from Darlington. 

With the extension of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company’s line, westward from Emporia to New- 
ton, in 1871, the first branch line which was projected by 
that system, was built to Wichita, in the autumn of that 
year. This brought the railroad nearly 100 miles closer to 
Darlington than when the engine, boiler and saw-mill outfit 
had been freighted from Abilene to the Agency, only a year 
and a half previously. However, 160 miles was still a long 
distance to freight lumber for the building of the new fort 
on the south bank of the North Canadian River. So it was 
decided that the sleepers, sills, joists, studding, rafters and 
other dimension lumber for the erection of the buildings of 
the new post across the river from Darlington should be 
sawed out of native trees, and that the rest of the lumber 
should be freighted down the Chisholm Trail, from the end 
of the railroad, at Wichita. 
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As the result of the logging and lumbering operations 
of the Agency saw-mill at Darlington, it was difficult to find 
desirable logs within easy hauling distance of the mill. The 
nearest and most available timber that was suitable for 
logging and sawing seemed to be at Council Grove. This 
tract, which was roughly about three and a half miles square, 
contained numerous post-oak and western white-oak trees 
which were of fair size, with good, clear boles and sound 
wood. However, since Council Grove was distant from the 
site of the new Fort, it was manifestly too far to haul logs 
to a saw-mill, so it was decided to move the saw-mill to the 
logs, instead. (The first, or temporary buildings at the new 
post had been built of small logs, set vertically in rows, in 
trenches, which were filled and tamped, the interstices be- 
tween the logs being plastered with clay, such buildings 
serving until permanent structures could be erected.) 

William Darlington,!2 who was a cousin of Edwin F. 
Williams, and who was an experienced engineer and me- 
chanic, was placed in charge of the removal and reinstalla- 
tion of the engine, boiler and saw-mill and he directed its 
operation thereafter. The plant was set up just north of 
“Dead Man’s Crossing,’ now better known as the West 
Tenth Street Bridge, about half a mile below the Oklahoma 
City Water-works dam, in Council Grove Township, west of 
Oklahoma City. There, most of the best post-oak and white- 
oak timber in the Council Grove area was sawed up into the 
heavier grades of lumber to be hauled to Fort Reno. Council 
Grove was later set aside as a wood reserve to supply Fort 
Reno with fuel and fence posts and, as such, it was reserved 
from settlement when Oklahoma was opened to homestead- 
ers, in 1889. Its lands were not thrown open for sale until 
in December, 1899.14 

The story of Darlington, which is ended, has never been 
written. What it might have been to Oklahoma and what 
it is are two very different things. Its part in the early 
history of the commonwealth of Oklahoma is all but lost. 
Its sentiments and traditions and legendary lore are fast 


13William Darlington was a son of Agent Brinton Darlington. His 
connection with the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency continued long after 
the death of his father. More extended notice of his service will appear 
in a subsequent installment of this series of papers relating to the Dar- 
lington Agency, its activities, life and employes. 
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being forgotten. So, too, are the martial glories of Fort Reno. 
It is a remount station, to furnish horses for cavalry and 
field artillery, with motorization fast replacing the horse 
as a factor in modern warfare. But such places are deserv- 
ing of remembrance in history for the sake of their associa- 
tions and because of the part they once held and performed 
in the taming of the wilderness. 
—HUBERT FE. Couuins. 


The Indians’ Friend 


JOHN H. SEGER 


His Stories of the Myths, Legends and Religions of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes 
By DAN W. PEERY 


In a newspaper dated June 30, 1932, there appeared 
this item: 

“Effective August 15, 1932, the Seger Indian 
school at Colony will be permanently closed, ac- 
cording to the El Reno Tribune, which says that 
most of the pupils will be transferred to the Indian 
school at Concho. The Seger school is one of eight 
Indian schools being permanently closed, but is the 
only one in Oklahoma. Indian pupils from eastern 
Oklahoma will be transferred to other Indian 
schools and public schools.” 
1This item occasioned no comment and was perhaps un- 

noticed by most of the readers, but to the mind of the writer 
it brought a flood of memories. No doubt, the efficient De- 
partment of the Interior will soon wreck these buildings and 
sell the brick and destroy the last vestage of this old land- 
mark so that in a few years there will be nothing to designate 


1There are four sections in the tract of land set apart for the Indian 
school at Colony, Oklahoma. More than 1200 acres are in cultivation and 
approximately 200 acres are in alfalfa. Upon this reservation there are 
in all some thirty-five structures and of this number there are fourteen 
or fifteen well constructed buildings, several of the larger ones are built 
of brick. These buildings are strictly modern, having a complete water 
system, sewage and electric lights. There are dormitories for both boys 
and girls; school houses and office buildings for the employees, and an 
equipped hospital that would be a credit to most county seat towns. 
There are large modern barns for horses, cows and hogs. Before the 
order came to dismantle this institution there were perhaps 200 head 
of fine cattle, many good horses and more than 200 head of hogs. It was 
a going concern and before the period of depression it was at one time 
nearly a self supporting educational and industrial school. There were 
160 students in the school last year, including quite a number from the 
Pottawatomie and Shawnee tribes. It is not my place to criticize, but 
certainly this splendid educational and industrial plant should not be 
allowed to deteriorate but should serve some useful purpose. If the United 
States does not need it, then the State might locate an eleemosynary 
(old folks or childrens home) where everything is provided. 


Two of the Buildings Vacated at Seger Indian Training School, 
Colony, Oklahoma. 
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the place where once was located the “Model Industrial In- 
dian School in the United States.” There is no sentiment in 
the business of “Uncle Sam” when some statistician figures 
that it would be economy to close a school and consolidate 
with some other institution. No thought is given to its past 
service and none of the politicians in charge care as to the 
historical or sentimental side. However, every old timer who 
lived in western Oklahoma before railroads and automobiles 
invaded the country, will breathe a sigh of regret at the 
passing of the Seger Indian Training School. 

It was on the Old Trail—the highway where travelers 
and freighters going and coming from El Reno and other 
railroad points to the new counties established after the 
opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation, always 
made camp and rested their horses. To the weary traveler, 
be he cowboy, homesteader, freighter, Judge of the United 
States Court or just a deputy United States marshal, the 
beautiful shady grove, the clear fresh water of Pond Creek, 
(now known as Cobb Creek) and the cold springs, made this 
stopping place a haven of rest. Along this creek there were 
many ideal camping places, — good grass for horses and 
plenty of wood and water. 

After the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho country 
on April 19, 1892, — six counties were organized in western 
Oklahoma; county seats were designated and courts were 
established. The old Territorial Court had both United 
States and Territorial jurisdiction. All of the new counties 
were in one district. Hon. John H. Burford was the presiding 
judge for some years. A week was assigned to each county 
twice a year for the session of court. The first day or two 
was for United States business after which Territorial cases 
were tried. The court party was made up of the judge, clerk, 
stenographer, chief deputy United States marshal who kept 
the payroll and was responsible for the payment of members 
of the jury, witnesses and all other expenses connected with 
holding court. There were often other deputy marshals who 
served summons to jurors and subpoenas to witnesses and 
made arrests upon warrants issued by the court. These were 
the officers of the court. 

Along with the court party were always a number of 
lawyers; some had cases and some hoped to get fees as 
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assistants to local attorneys who were practicing law at the 
newly established county seat.2? Many of the best lawyers of 
the Territory usually accompanied the court party. Some 
traveled with their own conveyances and either stopped at 
hotels or had their own camping outfits. There were a 
number of lawyers of distinction who practiced in these early 
courts; some had civil cases, representing clients where 
often large sums of money were involved but most of these 
itinerant lawyers were attorneys for the defense in criminal 
cases. It would be interesting to write of some of those 
early lawyers and of some of the cases tried before the 
court. This is a part of the real history of western Oklahoma. 
However, this is not the theme of this story. I propose to 
write of John H. Seger and his work among the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Indians. 

It was often on these trips to western county seats that 
the court party and some of the lawyers were guests of 
Captain? Seger at the Seger Indian Training School, which 
was situated in the heart of a wonderful grove of native 
timber‘ on the nearly 3000 acres of the school reservation. 
In going from one county seat to another, some of the party 
would make it a point to spend the week-end at this en- 
chanting grove as the welcome guests of the superintendent 
—the Presiding genius of the Seger Indian Training School. 

There was a large school dormitory and usually a num- 
ber of rooms that were unoccupied, clean, and neatly fur- 
nished, that were used by the guests. There were a number 
of teachers and civil service clerks who lived in this building 
and who were served their meals at the common table by 
young Indians who were students of the school. The guests, 
usually the court party and sometimes a lawyer or two, 
were always welcome at the table. They contributed to the 


2Among the well known lawyers who once “rode the circuit” of 
those western courts would appear the names of Temple Houston, Col. 
R. B. Forrest, Charles H. Carswell, the Blake Brothers, C. O. and E. E., 
Roy Hoffman, Henry Warren, Col. William Grigsby, Will Maurer, John 
Stone, United States Attorney; Bill Criley, John and Al Jennings, and 
Judge Frank E. Gillett. 

3John H. Seger was nearly always spoken of as “Captain Seger.” 
The regular army officers never liked to hear a civilian called by a mili- 
tary title. I remember upon one occasion Captain Woodson almost re- 
buked the writer for speaking of Mr. Seger as Captain Seger. He said, 
“Captain Seger! Captain Seger! When did John Seger become a cap- 
tain?” However, the civilian Indian agents were always called “major.” 
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“mess” their prorata share of the cost of the meal. The 
writer can bear witness that it was a restful vacation after 
traveling horse-back or in a hack or buggy, or perhaps, in 
a “chuck” wagon for a week or two over the rough trails 
from one county seat to the next to stop and spend two or 
three days in this oasis and in the company of congenial 
friends, and to be entertained by an host who knew more 
Indian history, stories, traditions, rites, ceremonies and 
myths, than any other man in the world. 

When school was in session all of the teachers and other 
employees and the Indian students and often the Indian 
parents of these students, gathered in the chapel where a 
passage of scripture was read, a prayer offered and some- 
times a song sung. Mr. Seger conducted these morning ser- 
vices to start the day off right, in a dignified and fatherly 
manner, It was in these assemblies that the work of the 
school and business of all kinds was discussed by the super- 
intendent, the teachers and the students. Of course, all 
visitors were expected to be up and to attend these chapel 
exercises. Everyone was called upon for a speech. It made 
no difference to the Indian students whether the visitor was 
the judge of the United States Court, a lawyer or a deputy 
marshal, he was expected to make a speech. The young 
Indians thought you were slighting them if you did not 
make a talk to them. 

Here was the ideal educational and industrial school 
where children of the forest and the plains, who were strang- 
ers to civilized life, whose parents knew nothing but the 
chase and the warpath, and who had no conception of farm- 
ing and industry, were taught to be useful, self supporting 
members of society. They soon came to see the advantage 
of the white man’s mode and manner of living as compared 
to the crude life to which they were accustomed. These young 
Indians were not only taught to read and write but also the 
fundamental Christian ethics; the Ten Commandments and 
the Golden Rule. But “book learning” was only a part of 
the education of the Indian. At this school these young In- 
dians were taught to work. They were taught to plant and 
cultivate corn, as well as other field crops, and to plant and 
cultivate gardens where every kind of vegetable was grown. 
There were hogs, cattle and fine horses on this reservation. 
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The work was done by the students who were given a share 
in all crops grown. The farming was planned and all work 
was done under the supervision of John H. Seger. This work 
was done systematically and every boy had his task assigned 
to him for the week. I remember on one occasion some of 
the visitors were reading a paper left on the table written 
by the superintendent assigning the boy students each by 
name, their work for the coming week. Some three or four 
of the older boys were assigned the job of taking care of and 
milking the cows, others were assigned to feed and look 
after the hogs across the creek, some had the job of caring 
for the horse barns, while some of the younger boys were 
to hoe the weeds out of the garden. In fact, everyone had a 
task to perform. Some of the visitors noticed while reading 
this “official order’ that there were many misspelled words 
and lightly remarked about it, when one of the civil service 
clerks replied, ‘““Well! Mr. Seger is not a good speller but if 
you don’t think he is running this whole business just stay 
around a few days.” 

The Indian girls also had their work assigned to them 
by the matron. Some did the cooking, some waited upon the 
table and washed the dishes, while others swept the rooms 
and made the beds. It was their duty to keep everything neat 
and clean. This work fitted the girls to keep houses of their 
own when they quit school and was supervised by the matron. 
They were also taught to cook, make butter and cheese, and 
to sew and make their own clothing. 

In fact they were given a full course in domestic science. 
The whole idea of this school was to make self supporting, 
useful citizens out of these children whose home life had been 
that of the tepee of the untutored Plains Indians. 

Mr. Seger was proud of this school and the work it was 
doing for the Indians. He had a right to be proud of it for 
it was his own little kingdom. He selected this location for 
the school. It was he who took there a large colony of 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians from the Darlington Agency 
and located them upon lands around the Seger Indian Train- 
ing School, including some of the rich Washita valley a few 
miles west. He caused them to abandon their wild, lazy 
predatory life and to become farmers and stock raisers, and 
not dependent entirely upon government annuities. 
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John H. Seger was skilled in many crafts and trades. 
He knew how to mould brick and to build a brick kiln and 
burn the brick and to build them into a wall. He was a stone 
mason and plasterer and could also do blacksmith and 
carpenter work. 

The work of construction of all of the buildings at the 
school plant had been done under the planning and super- 
vision of Mr. Seger. He was the foreman but the Indians did 
the greater part of the manual labor with the assistance of 
two or three white men. In later years, however, there was 
a hospital and perhaps another building or two constructed 
by contract under the supervision of the Department of the 
Interior. 

No other white man ever lived who had the confidence, 
as well as the good will of the Indians of the Plains more 
than John H. Seger, and no man wielded a greater influence 
for good over them. He was loved by most all of the students 
whom he had taught at the Arapaho Indian Agency school at 
Darlington before he established the Seger Colony Schools. 
He had the confidence and respect of the Arapaho Indians 
and the more progressive members of the Cheyenne tribe. 
He early learned the tongue spoken by the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians, and was also a master of the Indian sign 
language. By this means he was able to converse with all 
the Plains tribes. He knew the Indian’s viewpoint concern- 
ing every problem and every difficulty and could lend a 
sympathetic ear. He did not assume an arrogant superior- 
ity in the councils of his Indian friends, but was tolerant 
with their views, however, erroneous they might seem. He 
graduaily lead them to comprehend the advantages of civili- 
zation and that the white man’s road was better for them 
and for their children than savage life. He taught them that 
the Golden Rule and not the spirit of revenge was the correct 
principle to apply in their relations with other people; that 
it was more honorable to make a friend than to take a scalp. 
He was not an ordained minister of the Gospel and did not 
come among the Indians to preach but he read the scriptures 
and interpreted the teaching of the Man of Nazareth. Francis 


4The Oklahoma Historical Society has in its museum the old 
wooden brick mounds used by Mr. Seger in making the brick that was 
used in the construction of the buildings at this school. 
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E. Leupp, who was Commissioner of Indian Affairs, at the 
Mohonk Conference in 1904, said, “John Seger was not only 
the best educator but the best missionary among the Indians.” 

I will not call Mr. Seger a second William Penn, for he 
did more for the Indian than ever Penn did for them, how- 
ever commendable the conduct of this Quaker Missionary 
was in his dealings with the Indians. Penn had but one 
object, that was to acquire through treaty with the Indians, 
title to a large tract of country for the purpose of colonizing 
the English. 

John H. Seger’s sole mission was to help the Indians. 
He recognized that even these wild uncivilized people of the 
Plains were human beings; that they had crudely the same 
hopes and aspirations as the white man. That they recog- 
nized a friend wherever they found him. That they appre- 
ciated fair treatment and were willing to reciprocate. He 
also knew that wild Indians would resent an injury done 
to them and that revenge for wrongs, or fancied wrongs, 
was their highest virtue. They believed in the code of the 
Old Testament, “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Thoroughly imbued with this doctrine, they were cruel and 
blood thirsty, ignorant and uncivilized. It was Seger’s mis- 
sion to remove this veil of darkness from their eyes so that 
they might see the sunlight of Christian civilization. It was 
also his mission to see that the white man should not do the 
Indian wrong. That if crimes were committed against the 
Indian by renegade white men that they should be brought 
to justice. He wanted the Indians to know that there was 
not one law for the white man and another for the Indian. 

There observations are in the nature of an introduction. 
It is my purpose to give something of the work of John H. 
Seger among the Indians and this will be told by government 
officials and others who spoke authoratively. I have also made 
a collection of Indian stories, legends and myths of the 
Plains Indians written by Mr. Seger as he learned them 
from the Indians themselves. 

JOHN H. SEGER 

was born in Geauga County, Ohio, February 23, 1846, and 
died February 6, 1928, at Seger Colony, Washita County, 
Oklahoma. He was buried at Fairview cemetery at Colony. 
He was married to Mary Esther Nichlas of Manlius, Illinois. 
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The marriage occured at Atchison, Kansas, October 6, 1875. 
They came at once to Darlington, Indian Territory, where 
Mr. Seger was employed under United States Indian Agent, 
John D. Miles, as Superintendent of the Arapaho Indian 
Schools. To this union several] children were born, seven of 
whom are now living. They are: Neatha Seger of Geary, 
Oklahoma; Jassa Seger of Colony, Oklahoma; John Seger 
of Morehaven, Florida; Harry Seger of Liberty, Illinois; 
James O. Seger of Seminole, Oklahoma; Lena Cronk and Bessie 
Seger of Colony, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Seger survived her husband a few weeks, passing 
away at her home in Colony on April 1, 1928. 

Mr. Seger’s maternal ancestors date back to early 
Colonial history. His great grandfather English, was a cap- 
tain in the Revolutionary war, while the Smiths and Knoxes, 
of whom he was a direct descendant, were Revolutionary 
soldiers. His ancestors were pioneers, always moving on 
West as the country became more thickly settled. Orian 
Knox, Mr. Seger’s mother’s father, came from Massachusetts 
to Ohio, and settled in the wilderness and built his home in 
the forest. He not only was an energetic farmer but a pioneer 
school teacher. He was not only a farmer and teacher but 
he was as versatile in every art and craft as was his grand- 
son, John H. Seger. 

The Seger branch of the family were of Dutch extrac- 
tion, coming from New York to Ohio. When his father and 
mother were married they moved to the forest five miles 
from neighbors and built a house of logs where they made 
their home. Here John H. Seger was born. A school house 
was built near the home and he began his education at a 
very early age. When he was about six years old his father 
sold his Ohio farm and emigrated west, locating in Bureau 
county, Illinois, where he purchased a tavern in the village 
of Dover. 

Mr. Seger says in his notes, “This tavern was on the 
main traveled road to Peoria, the nearest market. The farm- 
ers sometimes hauled their produce sixty or eighty miles, 
and my father’s hotel in Dover was a stopping place on the 
way to market and on winter nights the bar-room was filled 
with farmers, many of whom had settled when the Indians 
were plenty and they had many strange stories to tell of 
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personal adventures in the Black Hawk War. On such occa- 
sions I would crawl under the office table where I would be 
out of sight and listen to the stories sometimes until near 
midnight.” 

In about two years Mr. Seger’s father traded his hotel 
for a farm. The farm was on Green river and there were 
numerous lakes and swamps along its banks. It was a para- 
dise for wild geese and ducks and all kinds of water fowl. 
There were muskrat, mink and otter along the river and in 
the swamps. In the big timber could be found deer, coon, 
wolves and other wild animals. Trapping and hunting was 
the avocation of every settler and the proceeds derived from 
the sale of furs and game was the principle revenue until 
the settlers’ farms were put into cultivation. Could one 
imagine a more ideal place to rear a boy like John H. Seger. 
It was the same sort of environment in which Abe Lincoln 
was reared. Mr. Seger says that it was the favorite hunting 
ground of the Indians until the Black Hawk War, when the 
Sac and Fox Indians were moved across the Mississippi. 

To quote Mr. Seger in his own biographical notes: 
“The long winter evenings were generally spent around the 
old fireplace. On such occasion my father would relate 
stories of the Revolutionary War as told to him by his grand- 
father. Sometimes my mother would relate some adventure 
or hunting story of which her father or grandfather was the 
actor. Occasionally a neighbor would drop in and spend the 
evening. They generally being hunters and trappers the 
conversation would naturally run upon these subjects. The 
best way to set a trap for mink or otter, or to spear a musk- 
rat, was often discussed.” 

Mr. Seger in these notes devotes some pages to his early 
hunting and trapping experiences with his older brothers. 
He tells of wild animals, his dogs and of those things that 
would interest a boy of his age. 

Soon after his father located on Green river a school- 
house was built near his father’s house and he attended 
school through the winter months. He acquired a primary 
education while his father lived in Dover, and was ahead 
of the other country boys of his age who attended the school. 
Mr. Seger in his unpublished biographical notes tells many 
things and incidents of his boyhood and the pioneer days in 
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Illinois. But his was the common experience of the pioneer 
life at that time. 

When John Seger was about 11 or 12 years old his 
father sold part of his farm on Green river and moved back 
to the town of Dover, where he had kept a tavern before 
going to the farm. His reason for moving back to town was 
to give his children better educational opportunities than 
could be had in a country school. 

It was here that Mr. Seger first got a taste for reading. 
A Mr. Taylor, who followed the business of establishing 
libraries, was away from home a great deal of his time and 
he engaged the boy, John H. Seger, to stay with his family 
at night for company and “to go after the doctor if anyone 
took sick during the night.” While staying at Mr. Taylor’s 
home he had access to his library. He read the life of Wash- 
ington, as well as of other Revolutionary heroes. It was then 
that he became interested in Ancient history, perhaps he read 
Plutarch lives, as he read of the great men who were con- 
nected with the history of ancient Greece and of Athens, its 
capital. He read the history of the rise and fall of Rome. 
He also read the early history of England and of her ancient 
kings and rulers. He says, “I perused these books with the 
same interest that I had listened to those stories of adven- 
ture. I read the books to remember them. I would when 
reading a book gather a crowd of boys my own age and tell 
them the stories from the books that I had read. After two 
years of this kind of reading, my world had widened out far 
beyond rush bordered swamps of Green river, and had not 
only crossed the ocean but had sailed with Columbus on his 
voyage of discovery and had been with Cortez in his con- 
quest of Mexico. I had rolled aside Centuries, had entered 
Troy with the wooden horse and had seen the City of Seven 
Hills, where it was first outlined with a furrow, which was 
plowed with a bull and heifer yoked together. The question 
has often occurred to my mind whether my acquaintance of 
these people of those barbarous days did not make it easier 
for me to understand the Indian when my path crossed his.” 

The war came on, the Southern States were seceding 
from the Union upon the election of Lincoln. The Seger 
family was against slavery and were for the Union. They 
were followers of Abraham Lincoln. At the first call of 
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troops John H. Seger’s two older brothers enlisted but J ohn 
was too young and besides he was needed at home. 

When the call was made for more troops in 1863, the 
young men were mostly in the army and at the front, but 
those who were not were slow to enlist. They had seen their 
brothers and their friends enlist and march to the front 
two years before and many of them had fallen in battle 
while the stories of those who returned did not encourage 
them to fill up the ranks to take the places of those who had 
fallen. Mr. Seger says in his notes, “A meeting was called 
at the Methodist church in Dover. Speeches were made, 
songs were sung but it seemed that no one would enlist. 
When it seemed that the meeting would be fruitless my 
father, a man then of forty-nine years of age, said, ‘If you 
young men will not enlist the old men will have to.’ He 
then walked up and put his name down.” Two or three of 
the older men enlisted, then the young men soon began to 
enlist until there was a full company of 100 to go to the 
front. John H. Seger did not enlist at this time but stayed 
at home to do the farming and take care of the family. After 
only a few months the elder Mr. Seger was discharged from 
the Army on account of disabilities. After his father’s return 
from the Army, John attended school that winter for a 
period of three months at Dover Academy. 

John H. Seger enlisted in the Union army in 1864, and 
served under General Sherman until the close of the war. 
He was with Sherman in his march to the sea. When the 
war was over he returned home. He was a fully developed 
man; vigorous and robust—a perfect specimen of young 
manhood. He had indomitable energy and a pleasing per- 
sonality. He had no false pride and was not afraid of work. 
The close of the war was the beginning of an era of pros- 
perity. There were many improvements to be made; houses 
and barns to be built. There was work for everyone who 
wanted to work. Mr. Seger was a mechanic and a craftsman 
and could turn his hand to any work required. He after- 
wards went into the lumber regions of Wisconsin and was 
engaged in logging and saw mill work. It was while there 
that he was employed as a mason in the Indian service and 
was assigned to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency. He 
arrived at Darlington, Indian Territory, (one and one-half 
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miles northeast of Ft. Reno) on Christmas Eve 1872. 

Mr. Seger says, “At the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency 
after the holidays were over, work began in earnest in tear- 
ing down the old buildings and rebuilding them more com- 
fortable than before. The Indians were on a buffalo hunt 
and only a few were left at the Agency. Hands were sent 
out to cut logs to be sawed at the mill. I, being employed 
to do mason work, found on account of the cold weather, 
that it was impossible to do anything in that line, reported 
to Agent John D. Miles to find what would be assigned to 
me. He asked me to report to the farmer who was in charge 
of the working force. The farmer asked me if I knew how 
to chop down trees and saw logs. I told him that I had been 
employed in the Wisconsin pinery one winter and had learned 
to do that kind of work. He then asked me if I had any 
objections to going eight miles down the North Fork and 
camping there while cutting logs. I had not, so I packed up 
my blanket and bedding and went into camp, where with 
one other employee, remained five weeks, living in a tent, 
and cutting logs. It was cold for this country and the snow 
was on the ground. When the weather became warmer and 
I was instructed to report back to the agency and begin my 
mason work laying the foundation for the agency office.” 

This was the beginning of nearly sixty years work among 
the Indians. His earnestness, skill and industry in doing 
well every task assigned to him impressed his worth upon 
Agent Miles, and every other representative of the govern- 
ment. While working at the agency he learned their language 
and was soon on friendly terms with the Indians. As to his 
work at the agency and his appointment as superintendent 
of the Arapaho School, I will give you an extract from the 
annual report of the United States Indian Agent, Chas. T. 
Ashley, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated August 
24, 1891. Included in Major Ashley’s report is a brief history 
of the Darlington Indian Schools written by the then super- 
intendent, Isaac W. Dwire. 

The following is taken from this report: 


5This was the same saw mill that Captain Edwin Williams brought 
to the Agency nearly two years before Mr. Seger arrived. See Herbert 
E. Collins’ article, “Edwin Williams, Engineer” in this number of the 
“Chronicles of Oklahoma.’ 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ARAPAHOE BOARDING SCHOOL 
Arapahoe Boarding School, 
Darlington, Okla., August 5th, 1891. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions I here- 
with submit my first annual report of the Arapahoe 
Boarding School. I have delayed my report in order 
to obtain the required historical information, and 
am now compelled to rely upon the statements of 
agency employes, as there are no early records to 
be found. 

The school opened September, 1872, with 12 
scholars, in the main part of the present school 
building, which was intended to accommodate 35 
pupils. Joshua Trueblood was the first superin- 
tendent, and the average attendance the first year 
was about 12. The roll ran up to 35, children com- 
ing for clothing, but leaving after a week’s attend- 
ance to go with their parents on the buffalo hunt. 
Mr. Trueblood becoming discouraged, resigned after 
a few months service and was succeeded by Walter 
Moorland, and he by Henry King, each serving a 
short term. In 1874 it was difficult to secure a 
superintendent on account of the warlike demon- 
strations of the Indians, when Mrs. Miles, wife of 
the agent, observing J. H. Seger’s (plasterer) 
pleasant relations with the Indians, also the ex- 
cellent influence he exerted over them, said to her 
husband, “why not appoint Mr. Seger superintend- 
ent?” Mr. Seger was at once appointed, and though 
not a teacher by profession, he knew good teaching, 
and very soon had competent teachers and employes 
in all departments. 

Up to this time no industrial work had been 
performed by the boys. The Indians considered it 
a disgrace for a boy to chop wood, work in garden 
or field. The employes of the school did all the 
work properly belonging to the boys, even to carry- 
ing in the wood and keeping up the fires. Mr. Seger 
inaugurated a system of industrial teaching and 
employment for both boys and girls. He took the 
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school under contract the second year and adopted 
the plan of sharing the proceeds of school indus- 
tries with the boys who did the work. There were 
3 milch cows bought and the calves given to the 
3 boys who milked the cows. The second year 600 
bushels of corn and $150 worth of garden vege- 
tables were sold and the money used in the pur- 
chase of 35 head of cattle. Another year corn to 
the extent of $1,100 was exchanged for 100 head of 
young cattle. The girls were also remunerated for 
their work, a few of them buying cows and turning 
them into the school herd. Mr. Seger remained in 
charge of the school 5 years, enlarging the build- 
ing to its present size and crowding it to its utmost 
capacity. Good progress was made in school-room 
work and in all domestic industries; the advance- 
ment of the school, morally and materially, show- 
ing the great possibilities for Indian boys and girls 
under proper encouragement. Pupils of the Ara- 
paho school in the fall of 1878 received premiums 
from the Wichita fair for nicest work done on sew- 
ing machine and best-made shirts and children’s 
dresses; also on preserves, jellies, and bread. When 
Mr. Seger left the school in 1879 the pupils were 
personal owners of 400 head of cattle. 

Mr. Seger’s successor held his position but a 
few months, three changes in the management of 
the school taking place in one year, and frequent 
changes occurring thereafter, it being the exception 
rather than the rule to continue the superintendent 
a second year. The incompetent superintendent re- 
mained long enough to do much harm and the com- 
petent man not long enough to do much good. So 
the school suffered, losing its former excellent 
standing with the Indian Office, until pronounced 
by Supt. Dorchester a school of very low rank.” 


SEGER’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT APPROVED 


As to the actual management and workings of the In- 
dian Industrial Training School as inaugurated by John H. 
Seger, no better, and certainly no more authentic history 
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could be given than a government report printed in Wash- 
ington in 1877—this report is in the archives of the Okla. 
homa Historical Society. This report is entitled; “Report 
upon the conditions and management of certain Indian 
agencies in the Indian Territory, now under the supervision 
of the Orthodox Friends by S. A. Galpin, chief clerk, Office 
of Indian Affairs, 1877.” as follows: 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE AGENCY 


I reached the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, 
forty miles northeast of the Wichita Agency, upon 
the evening of Thursday, December 14, [1876.] The 
agency is located on the north bank of the North 
Fork of the Canadian, which has here a wide and 
fertile bottom. About one and one-half or two 
miles west of the agency, and upon the opposite 
side of the North Fork, is the military post of 
Fort Reno, which was established subsequent to the 
troubles in 1874 and is still incomplete. Colonel 
Mizner has been in command for about a year, and 
I am greatly indebted to him for his courtesy and 
assistance. The relations subsisting between him 
and Agent Miles are of the very best, and any calls 
of the agent for aid have been promptly and heart- 
ily met. 

Good water is furnished by wells, but the 
timber in the near vicinity has been mostly used 
for firewood and building purposes. The most 
serious defect in the location of the agency is its 
exposure to the sweeping prairie winds, and the 
sand which these winds constantly raise from the 
river-bank upon the one hand and the well-worn 
roads upon the other. These latter have been worn, 
or more correctly blown, away in some places two 
or three feet. This disadvantage was not foreseen 
by Agent Darlington when he located the agency. 
In all other respects his judgment is to be com- 
mended. 

The agency buildings are well arranged upon 
two streets or roads, one running east and west 
parallel to the river, the other crossing it. They are 
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all, though plainly and cheaply constructed, in 
good condition. The commissary buildings are two 
in number, each one hundred feet by thirty, and 
parallel to each other. The mill is at the west end 
of the other buildings, and at the time of my visit 
was run by a detail of soldiers from Fort Reno, who 
are getting out lumber for the completion of that 
post. The boilers were somewhat leaky and the 
engine small and nearly worn out. The saw itself 
was not in perfect running condition, and were 
there any pressing demand for the use of a mill 
extensive repairs or perhaps an entirely new outfit 
would be required. 

The affairs of this agency have run on so 
smoothly for the past two years that the main object 
of interest was the school, which is run under a con- 
tract with Mr. John H. Seger, this being the second 
year of his management. It is the largest, and in 
many respects the best, Indian school I have found. 
The building was extensively remodeled during the 
past summer and now accommodates one hundred 
and fifteen scholars. It is in excellent condition, has 
a large school room, the furniture of which is as yet 
without a scratch made wantonly, and, except a 
dining-room of insufficient size, is well arranged for 
its uses. 

By judicious management upon the part of the 
agent and Mr. Seger the interest of the Indians in 
the school has been awakened, and the Cheyennes, 
who at first despised its advantages and left it 
wholly to the Arapahoes, whom they regard some- 
what contemptuously, are now among its warmest 
supporters. When the Cheyennes first brought their 
children they insisted that they should have separate 
eating and sleeping accommodations from those of 
the Arapahoes. This demand was properly refused, 
and now they eat and sleep together in peace. 

Mr. Seger is, undoubtedly, the right man in the 
right place. In scholarship the school ranks with 
those at other agencies, while in industrial training 
it is far superior. I spent one forenoon in the school- 
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room and can commend the instruction as thorough 
and fully competent. I listened to recitations in 
arithmetic, mental and advanced, in reading and 
spelling. The copy-books, as at the other Indian 
schools, are superior as a whole to those of white 
children of a similar grade. 

The attendance in the fall of 1874 began with 
thirty-five, and increased in a few weeks to over fifty. 
Mr. Seger first began by getting the boys to chop 
and haul wood during the winter. In March, 1875, 
he began, amid many predictions of failure, his ex- 
periment of farming, and planted forty acres in corn 
and ten acres in melons and garden-vegetables. 
These fields were cared for by eleven boys, who, dis- 
regarding the taunts of the young braves and the 
gibes of the squaws, volunteered for the work, re- 
ceiving the whole crop in payment for their services. 
They secured six hundred bushels of corn, twenty 
bushels of potatoes, one hundred wagon-loads of 
pumpkins, and forty loads of watermelons; the sur- 
plus of the latter being sold at Fort Reno. The corn 
brought one dollar per bushel, and, under Mr. Seger’s 
direction, one-half of the proceeds was invested by 
the boys in clothing, the remainder in cattle. Each 
boy received as his share one cow, while two other 
animals, making thirteen in all, were held in common. 

The success of this season’s work by the Ara- 
pahoe boys brought to him the support of the Chey- 
ennes. Big Horse, Bull Bear, and other leading 
Cheyenne chiefs, not to have any Arapahoe better 
supplied than their boys, when placing them in 
the school turned over handsome robes for the 
purchase of cattle for their children. The school had 
last spring fifty scholars, and after the completion of 
the building last fall was immediately filled to its 
maximum capacity. One Indian, too late to secure 
admission for his child, tried to buy him a place by 
an offer of robes, another, by an offer of a pony. 
With proper accommodations the school could easily 
number five hundred instead of one hundred. 
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For the present year the plan of operation is 
somewhat changed. All of the scholars participate 
in greater or less degree in the profits. The bulk of 
the work, both in the field and in the buildings, is, 
of course, done by the larger boys and girls, who 
serve by regular details. But such odd jobs as are 
within the ability of the smaller children are given 
to them, and they often prove of material assistance, 
as, for instance, last season, when it was their daily 
task to protect the garden-patches from the ravages 
of the grasshoppers and other insects which in- 
fested them—which duty they performed, I under- 
stand, with singular zeal and thoroughness. 

The breadth of land put under cultivation last 
season was doubled. The crop of corn amounted to 
nearly three thousand bushels. One half of this goes 
to the children, their shares varying in proportion 
to the service rendered. The balance is turned over 
to the agent as compensation for the use of the teams 
and agency-farm. The sales of garden-sauce 
amounted to $66, and of water-melons, which the 
boys daily peddled at the post, to $50, besides which 
he made four free weekly distributions of one 
thousand melons each to the parents and relatives 
of the children. In addition, during the vacation 
Mr. Seger put up, by the help of his boys, fifty tons 
of hay for agency purposes, cut four miles from the 
agency, at a cost to the Government of simply his 
salary of less than $100, as superintendent. 

One boy does the butchering for the school, a 
beef being slaughtered daily. Besides this the boys 
look after all the agency-teams and the stables, which 
are models of neatness, and do miscellaneous work 
about the agency. Agent Miles informed me that they 
performed servies for which he was formerly forced 
to hire four laborers. Mr. Seger is an enthusiast 
upon early rising no less than upon other matters. 
He calls his work-boys at 5:30 A. M., and I must con- 
fess to a deal of sympathy with one of them, Dan 
Tucker by name, who, having gone to bed with his 
husking-peg still on his hand, gave as his reason that 
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“it would be only a little while before he would have 
to get up, and he would then be all ready.” It must 
not be understood that the literary education of these 
boys is neglected. They work by monthly details, and 
generally one-half of the day, the balance being spent 
in the school-room. Besides this, he gives them in- 
struction for about an hour in the evening, paying 
especial attention to matters of practical importance, 
such as counting money, &c., &c. 

Nor are the girls idle. By similar details they 
set the tables, serve the food, bake bread, wash, 
(with the assistance of the boys,) and each night 
repair, after the children have retired, the damage 
which their clothes have suffered in the rough work 
or play of the day. I took tea one evening at the 
school, and ate of bread made by two Indian girls, 
perhaps fourteen or sixteen years old, thus detailed. 
This bread was well-kneaded and perfectly sweet, 
and many cooks of greater pretensions cannot equal 
it, as my experience in the Territory has abundantly 
proved. 

I looked carefully for any indication that the 
rigid discipline here outlined affected the spirits or 
happiness of the children, but I saw nothing of the 
kind. There has been no attempt to run away from 
the school for months. The separate play-rooms for 
the boys and also for the girls were in proper season 
crowded with the children, who were as enthusiastic 
in their play as in their work. Some of the boys were 
whipping tops of their own rude construction, while 
a mixed circle of boys and girls enjoyed the newly- 
imported game of blindman’s buff with all the more 
zest because Mr. Seger and the lady principal of the 
school were guiding their sport and joining heartily 
incite 

It may not be amiss to show the saving which 
Mr. Seger’s labors in this school have made in the 
management of this agency. His contract for the 
care and training of these one hundred and fifteen 
children—under which he expects to, and I hope will, 
be able to retain for himself, as compensation for his 
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year of hard work from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. of every 
day, $1,000—limits his compensation to $5,000. Were 
his school not in existence the agent would have been 
compelled to hire not less than 4 laborers at $35 or 


wa0 per monthieach say ie St.) ki $1,800 
Mr. Seger has turned over 1,500 bushels corn 
aGoOIcen sere = ral RE . 750 


Add the saving in the curing of Boerne Of hese. 
the military paying, I think, $6.50 per 
ton, and the cost to the agent being less 


than $2-periton say 4 fei ee oe 250 
2,800 
Leaving the net cost of the school. 2,200 


It should be further understood that the salaries 
of the matron, teachers, and other employes, of whom 
at least ten or twelve are needed, are paid by Mr. 
Seger from the $5,000 above given as received under 
his contract. But these considerations of economy, 
valuable and important though they are, are the 
merest trifles compared with the influence upon the 
children, and through them upon the adult Indians. 
No ball and chain, or cordon of troops, and these are 
not to be despised as measures of control, will hold 
these Indians as firmly to their loyalty as this school. 
If the necessary appropriations could be had and the 
Segers raised up for the work, every child of suitable 
age at this agency could be subjected to like influ- 
ences and the advance of civilization correspondingly 
hastened. 

The work of these boys has undoubtedly had 
much to do with the increasing desire of the Indians 
to labor for themselves. Last year, some of them fail- 
ing to obtain the use of plows or hoes, used axes, 
sticks of wood, and even their hands, in preparing 
ground and planting and cultivating their garden- 
spots. I commend especially to your favorable con- 
sideration the plan proposed by Agent Miles of em- 
ploying his Indians in the transportation from 
Wichita, Kansas, the terminus of the Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, of all the supplies in- 
tended for this agency. Agent Miles proposes to pay 
the Indians for their labor in the wagons and harness 
used in the work, with which they are to be furnished 
in advance, upon their agreement to perform the 
labor. If legislation is necessary to enable the De- 
partment to utilize this labor, which is simply wait- 
ing for employment suited to its capacity, I trust it 
will be obtained. The simple truth regarding these 
Indians is, that they are compelled to remain idle 
quite as much for want of something to do as for 
lack of disposition; indeed, I think more.” 


(To be continued) 


BEGINNING OF THE LEASING OF THE SURPLUS 
GRAZING LANDS ON THE KIOWA AND 
COMANCHE RESERVATION 


By MARTHA BUNTIN 


By the late seventies the cattlemen of Texas were well 
aware of the great area of unused range on the Kiowa and 
Comanche reservation. While they could not lease this land, 
it was a simple matter to drive their cattle across the border 
and secure free pasture for a period of a few weeks or, if 
undetected, for several months. The Indian police force was 
insufficient in number, poor in equipment, and generally 
unable to cope with the situation. The details of troops sent 
out by the Commanding Officer at Fort Gill could and did 
collect the arms of the trespassers, they were able to appre- 
hend, round up the cattle and drive them off the reservation. 
Both the police and military detail were required, by their 
instructions, to return the arms at the border, count the cat- 
tle, list the correct number under each brand, and report fully 
to Agent Hunt.1 Hunt was then required to make a full detail- 
ed report of the trespassing stock removed from the reserva- 
tion to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs whose duty was 
to report to the Secretary of the Interior the facts provided by 
Hunt, and he in turn asked the Attorney General to collect 
damages under the law.? 

On October 29, 1881, P. B. Hunt, United States Indian 
Agent for the Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita tribes, informed 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the situation in the 
following words: 


1P. B. Hunt was appointed under President Hayes, entering on duty 
April 1, 1879. He succeeded J. M. Haworth, the last of the Quaker Agents. 
After terminating his services as Agent (1885) he became interested in 
the cattle business and leased land on the reservation. 

2Federal Act of June 30, 1834, Sec. 161, 4 Stat., 730 provides a 
penalty of one dollar per head on cattle or horses trespassing on Indian 
reservations. As it was possible to escape detection for many months, 
the cattlemen were willing to pay the fee if apprehended. 
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“In consequence of the unprecedent drouth and 
the general scearity? of water and grass, especially 
in the cattle range of Texas, the Police force has 
been actively engaged in patrolling the Entire South- 
ern and Western borders of the reservation, driving 
off all cattle and as far as possible, preventing the 
Texas cattlemen from pasturing their herds on In- 
dian lands, it required unusual vigilance on the part 
of the force to prevent inroads along these two sides 
of the reservation so that for their better protection 
and that other duties might not be neglected, I found - 
it necessary to increase the force to the maxium 
allowed an also to reorganize it, selecting those whose 
fitness for the duties to be preformed give promise 
of willing and faithful service.’ 
Again on November 18, 1881 he commented on the situ- 

ation in his monthly report to the Commissioner : 

“The greater portion of the Police force were ac- 
tively engaged along the western and southern border 
of the reservation guarding against the encroachment. 
of cattlemen.’® 
As the range in Texas became poorer and poorer and more 

and more cattle were being driven into the reservation, the 
police, aided by details of troops from Fort Sill were unsuc- 
cessful in preventing all or nearly all the herds from crossing 
the borders. In January Hunt described the conditions in 
these words: 

“The removing of cattle from the reservation and 
guarding the border against their entrance is rapidly 
becoming the principal business and indeed at the 
present time the force is entirely inadequate to the 
accomplishment of this purpose.’’® 
In addition to the trouble caused by the trespassing of 

cattle on the Kiowa and Comanche reservation; Hunt had 
numerous other routine duties to perform, not the least of 
which was the providing subsistence for his 4,179 Indians.7 


3“Scearity” probably means scarcity. You will notice that Hunt 
spells words in a unique manner. 


4Hunt to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Oct. 29, 1881, misc files, 
Kiowa Indian Agency, Anadarko, Okla. 


5Hunt to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Nov. 19, 1881, Ibid. 
6Hunt to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Jan. 24, 1882, Ibid. 
7This count does not include those who were in school in the Kast. 
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Even the few who had attempted farming were without food 
other than that supplied by the government. He knew if the 
supplies were cut off or lessened, many of the Indians would 
leave the reservation and retrograde to their former roving 
lives to their injury and the detriment of the citizens of the 
surrounding settlements. Therefore, when he received a cir- 
cular letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs advising 
him that his beef rations were to be but three-fourths of the 
usual amount, he set about to remedy the situation without the 
consent of the Commissioner, Secretary of Interior, or the 
Congress, who had decided to practice economy where it would 
least injure the desired results in the approaching elections. 
He, therefore, sent the letter from the Commissioner with the 
following comment to, Col. G. V. Henry, Commanding Officer 
at Fort Sill: ; 
I have directed Mr. J. Nestell, who will deliver 
this to you in person—to show you a letter I receiv- 
ed by the last mail from the Hon. Commissioner. of 
Indian Affairs in regard to the beef purchases for 
my Indians for the present fiscal year. 
- It will be seen that 261,000 pounds of beef or 
about 327 head of cattle will be needed to meet the 
- full ration to July 1st. 
Now instead of sending Mr. Clark, with the 
Indian Police down this week to go with such a de- 
- tachment of troops as you might think sufficient to 
- drive the cattlemen with their herds off the reser- 
vation,I send for quite a different purpose. 

If the Messrs. Suggs and Wagoner will agree 
to give 300 head of beef cattle (150 head each) I will 

- take the responsibility to let them remain until 1st 
of July with the herds they now hold. 

I can get the consent of the Indians to such an 
agreement for they will see the necessity of having 
the beef. 

Of course I can give no guarantee of protec- 
tion but will do all I can to protect their cattle 
against depredations. 

It is quite clear that they would lose a great 
many if I feed my Indians for the remainder of the 
fiscal year on. 34 rations. 
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You will see at once the importance of some- 
thing being done and as the beef must come from 
some quarter I will first make an effort to supply the 
deficiency in the way I suggest. 

I will thank you to assist Mr. Nestell in making 
this arrangement and if these parties will not agree 
to do something at once toward feeding the In- 
dians they must move out. 

We can try the cattlemen west of North Fork 
after we see what can be done with the other parties 
and if any agreement is made I will ask you that 
the cattle be delivered at Fort Sill in the presence 
of someone you may name and I will agree in writing 
that they will not be driven out until July 1st.® 
The idea, expressed in the above quoted letter, of ob- 

taining a revenue from the large area of grass which was go- 
ing to waste each year was not a new one with Hunt, as he 
had been advocating the necessity of securing some form 
of income for the Indians from these lands since the beginning 
of his administration. Hunt knew that the encroachment 
of the homesteaders on the free range along with the over- 
stocking of the public and private ranges of Texas, made the 
Kiowa and Comanche reservation very valuable to the cattle- 
men. He was also rather certain that the majority of these 
ranchers would prefer to pay for the use of the land if 
they were assured of possession for a definite period with 
the privilege of renewing, if they so desired, at the end of 
the time. This theory was one of his favorite themes upon 
which he wrote often and at great length. The following let- 
ter is one of the shorter examples of these letters. It was 
written August 18, 1879, more than two and a half years 
prior to the difficulties of 1882: 

I have the honor to state that I have been for 
some time trying to arrive at some conclusion as to 
how the great area of fine grazing land now unoccu- 
pied belonging to this Agency could be used advan- 
tageously to the Indians. There are tens of thou- 
sands of acres that are not touched any year out 


8Hunt to Henry, March 20, 1882. Ibid. The land west of the North 
Fork of Red River was not a part of the Kiowa and Comanche reservation, 


under the treaty of Oct. 25, 1867 though it had been included in the 
treaty of 1865. 
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of which a nice income might be realized. 

I had a conversation with Mr. R. D. Hunter, 
the present beef contractor, on the subject and he 
at once made the following offer, which I submit 
for your consideration; he agrees to put eight or 
ten thousand head of cattle, at some point designated 
by the Agent, and to pay for all sizes 10c per head 
per year for the privilege. This is one offer and I 
have no doubt he will do better, but as it is a matter 
for your decision, I would like to hear from you on 
this subject, I do not submit it as a finial proposi- 
tion, but wish to know if such a thing would be al- 
lowed, and if so to ascertain the best that can be 
done, and it would make an income of $1000 which 
would purchase for the Indians 200 calves and be 
that much of a saving to the Government in the pur- 
chase of stock cattle. Or if you choose the grazing 
privilege might be paid in young cattle. 

If the grass of the reserves can be converted 
into young cattle why not use it. To make these 
people self-supporting they must have herds of cattle 
and I am anxious to press the matter forward as fast 
as I can. The sooner they are supplied with cattle 
that much sooner will they be in that condition and 
I want to bring all the points to bear. 

If the privilege is granted I would not favor 
guaranteeing protection against depredations so that 
claims could be made against the government.? 

On March 20, 1882, Hunt addressed two letters to Nes- 
tell, one of which directed him to go to the West Fork of 
Red River for the purpose of locating Ikard and Company, 
to whom he was to explain the situation as Hunt had ex- 
plained it to Col. Henry, and to discover what, if anything, 
these gentlemen would do; the other letter ordered him to 
locate Suggs and Wagoner and lay the proposition before 
them. He was instructed to make clear that the Indians were 
without sufficient beef rations which shortage Hunt ex- 
pected the trespassing cattlemen to make up in return for 

9Hunt to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Aug. 18, 1879. Jbid. I 


was not able to discover any reply to this or other letters on this subject. 
It is possible that no acknowledgment was made. 
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permission to remain on the reservation with the cattle they 
held on March 20, 1882 until July first. If they refused to 
comply with the request of the Agent, the Commanding Of- 
ficer, Col. Henry, would aid the Indian Police in removing 
the cattlemen and their herds.?° 

The matter of reducing the beef ration was of vital im- 
portance to Agent Miles of the Cheyenne and Arapaho adjoin- 
ing the Kiowa and Comanche reservation on the north, as he 
too, had received instructions in regard to the rations being 
reduced for his Indians. Therefore on March 21, 1882, the 
day following the receipt of the letter from the Commissioner, 
Hunt sent this telegram to Agent Miles: 

Have received order to reduce beef ration. No 
reduction can be made. I am now making an effort 

to have the trespassing cattlemen supply the defi- 

ciency by offering them permission to graze the 

North Fork until July 1st failing in this I shall in- 

form the Department that the full issue must con- 

tinue.!? 

Agent Miles replied at once that he did not know what 
to do, that he was attempting to secure a full ration for his 
Indians by informing the Department of the necessity, in- 
quired if Hunt had wired a protest, and asked about the prog- 
ress of his policy of collection the deficiency from the tres- 
passers.18 

Hunt replied by telegraph to the effect that he had written 
the Commissioner !4 informing him that full rations were ab- 
solutely necessary, and that replies had not been received from 
the trespassers.15 

On March 31, 1882, Hunt received this telegram from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs concerning the necessity 
of the continuation of full rations: 


10Hunt to Nestell, March 20, 1882, Ibid. 

11The rations were determined in Washington and were only intended 
to supplement the buffalo, but with the passing of the buffalo, the ration 
was insufficient without additional food. It must be remembered that 
the crops had failed in 1881. 


12Hunt to Miles, March 21, 1882. Ibid. 13Miles to Hunt, March 23, 
1882, Ibid. 


; 14There had been some difficulty concerning the use of other than the 
military lines as the Commissioner informed Hunt that more of his bus- 
rae eae be transacted by mail. The protested bill was $22 for 3rd 
qrt. : 


15Hunt to Miles, March 24, Op. Sit. 
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Congress has failed to appropriate sufficient to 
issue full rations and directions in my letter of fif- 
teenth inst must be obeyed.16 
In the meantime Nestel] was in Texas visiting the various 

cattlemen who had herds trespassing on the reservation. The 
people whose ranches bordered on Red River had great num- 
bers of cattle on the reservation, many of which had no doubt 
drifted onto the reservation by the simple method of crossing’ 
the river, finding grass, and grazing their way farther into 
the lands of Kiowa and Comanche reservation. Even if they 
had desired to do so, it is very doubtful if they could have 
prevented all their hungry cattle from drifting onto the In- 
dian lands, however, they could and did drive great herds of 
stock to the fords of Red River and cross at night to pre- 
vent discovery. 

Therefore, Nestell met the various cattlemen and pre- 
sented the case by informing them of the reduction of the 
beef ration for the Indians. After they had discussed the 
probable effect of the drastic reduction, recalled the former 
raids, and advanced their various opinions on the possible 
results of the situation, Nestell, with excellent showmanship, 
presented Hunt’s solution of the problem. It did not take long 
for them to fully understand that Hunt would permit them to 
remain on the reservation until July first if they would do- 
nate the cattle required to make up the deficiency. Each of 
of the cattlemen, with the exception of Suggs agreed to give 
the number required of him and to deliver them to the person 
at Fort Sill who was appointed to receive them, and to do 
this at the time specified by Hunt. Suggs said that he would 
wait until the others had agreed to the plan, in which case, 
he, too, would accept it. When Nestell reported the answer, 
Hunt, replied that Suggs would either comply at once or his 
cattle would be immediately removed from the reservation.17 
Suggs agreed. 

The cattlemen were more than willing to comply with the 
request of the Agent for a number of excellent reasons—their 
own range was bare—water was hard to find, while the 


16Commissioner of Indian Affairs to Hunt, March 31, 1882. Miles 
received the same message but he was more disturbed than Hunt whose 
plan was beginning to work. 

17Hunt to Nestell, March 31, 1882. Ibid. Note: This is the same 
date as the telegram from the Commissioner. 
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range on the Kiowa and Comanche reservation was compara- 
tively good. Their cattle were moreover, in a very poor condi- 
tion and could not stand being driven off the range several 
times during the winter. There were also advantages of hav- 
ing riders on the reservation, who did not have to be careful 
not to be seen. It was very plain to the cattlemen that they 
were going to provide the beef for the Indians either with or 
without their consent. Their drifting cattle would be eaten by 
the Indians even if they did remove their herds, they therefore 
consented to contribute with alacrity and to select the cattle 
from their herds to be eaten by the wards of the government. 

The plan to have the cattlemen supply willingly the cat- 
tle required to meet the deficiency was a success. No better 
co-operation could have been asked for; of the cattlemen, who 
provided the cattle, of the Commanding Officer, who receiv- 
ed them, of the Indians, who approved of the plan, and of the 
Agent, who initiated it, as all were satisfied each believing 
that he had been the recipient of the best part of the bargain. 
The cattlemen had a good range for their cattle, the Com- 
manding Officer’s task of detailing troops to do cow-boy duty 
was greatly reduced, the Indians had enough beef to eat, 
and the Agent enjoyed peace, while the Agent on the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho reservation was having difficulties with his 
hungry Indians. 

By April 19, 1882 the various cattlemen had received 
a memorandum agreement to pasture their cattle on the res- 
ervation until July 1.1° In spite of the absolute lack of au- 
thority for these agreements, Hunt, displaying unquestion- 
able honesty, demanded that these cattle be received in ex- 
actly the same manner as the animals were received for beef 
issues from the regular contractor. This was the reason for 
the delivery of the cattle at Fort Sill because there was no 
fund from which the expenses of the person named by the 
Commanding Officer, to examine the cattle could be paid.?° 

While Hunt was receiving the promised cattle from the 
trespassing cattlemen, Agent Miles, who had no way of 


19Hunt to Wagoner, W. T., April 19, 1882. I was not able to find one 
of these agreements but there is little doubt concerning their contents. 
I believe that each stated that for the contribution of a specified number 
of cattle, the cattle trespassing on the reservation, March 20 were to be 
allowed to remain until July 1, 1882. 

20Hunt to Col. Henry, April 12, 1882. Ibid. 


“_— 
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- Securing cattle for his Indians, was receiving protests of a 


most serious nature which he believed were about to result in 
difficulties similar to those of 1874, Accordingly pressure 
was brought to bear and Congress belatedly appropriated the 
funds necessary to purchase the cattle required to make up 
full ration for the remainder of the fiscal] year.2 Of this 
change, the Commissioner advised both Hunt and Miles by 
telegraph. In answer to the telegram Hunt wrote this letter : 
I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
telegram authorizing full issue of beef just after I 
had completed arrangements with owners of cat- 
tle trespassing and grazing on this reservation and 
west of North Fork, to partially supply the deficien- 
cy created by carrying out your instructions of 15th 
ultmo. 
I have heretofore reported to you the difficulty 
of protecting the southern and western border 
against the large number of cattle owned by persons 
in Texas, who have ranches near Indian Territory 
and that many of the cattle were from time to time 
trespassing on the reservation which with my present 
Police force, I was unable to remove or keep out at 
the very time your instructions were received, to re- 
duce the beef issue, with an understanding previous- 
ly had with Col. Henry, Comdng. Fort Sill, for troops 
to aid my Police in driving the cattle out and pro- 
tecting the border by establishing camps for troops 
along the line if necessary. I was in the act of start- 
ing Mr. E. L. Clark in charge to represent me in 
carrying out this arrangement to drive out all tres- 
passing cattle, but your instructions caused me to 
hesitate and if possible devise some way to feed my 
Indians, knowing that they could not be subsisted 
on reduced rations, as ordered by your letter, and 
that if it did not result in hostilities, would be at- 
tended by evils of sufficient magnitude to render the 
experiment a costly one to the government. Causing 


21It is believed that Miles appealed to the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners and the Quakers, as well as to his superior officers for adjustment 
in the matter of securing rations. The Military Authorities assisted him 
in securing the necessary appropriations. 
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depredations on property and untold injury to them- 
selves, which the military force now in Indian Terri- 
tory could not prevent. I at once sent for the princi- 
pal and most influential men of the several tribes, 
and informed them of the reduction to be made in 
the beef issue, the effect of which was even more 
serious than I had reason to expect. 

I then proposed to them that I would do all I 
could to get the full issue allowed to them and that 
pending further action of the Department or Con- 
gress in this matter, as there were a number of cat- 
tle trespassing on the reservation belonging to per- 
sons living in Texas, if they were satisfied for these 
cattle to remain until July 1st, I would see the owners 
and if possible get them to furnish the deficiency in 
the beef issue in payment for permitting their cattle 
to remain during the time stated, and they very 
readily assented to this plan. 

I have since consulted with many others and so 
far as I have been able to obtain an expression of an 
opinion there is a general satisfaction and a desire 
to have the plan cinsummated.?? 

After obtaining the consent of the principal men 
IT immediately countermanded my orders to Mr. Clark 
and sent Mr. John Nestell to Texas with the neces- 
sary instructions and authority to act in my stead to 
see what could be done. 

With commendable energy he visited the ranch- 
ers in the border country of Texas adjoining this 
reservation, where it was expected the owners of 
these cattle trespassing on the Indian land could be 
found all of whom were seen and after presenting the 
situation of affairs to each in turn, with two alter- 
natives from which to choose, either to make up the 
deficiency in the beef issue or to remove their cattle 
from the reservation, the latter a difficult one and if 
accomplished it would be equally difficult to keep 
them from returning and knowing if they did cross 
the line and get within reach of the half fed Indians 
they would be slaughtered immediately, so that all 


22This is Hunt’s spelling. 
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the circumstances considered, feeding the Indians 

seemed to them to be the most favorable and to this 

end they agreed to furnish about 200 head to make 

up the deficiency? on the condition that their cat- 

tle now on the reservation would be permitted to re- 

main until July 1 and therefore request that my ac- 

tion be approved, and that now in view of the fact 

that you have authorized the contractor to furnish 

the full issue of beef I suggest that the cattle (cows 

will be furnished) to be delivered to me under the 

agreements with the parties referred to may be 

received and accounted for as stock cattle and is- 

sued to the Indians for breeding purposes.?4 

The Commissioner replied that Hunt had acted without 
authority and that his conduct was displeasing to his super- 
iors, informed him of the fact that cattle not belonging to 
Indians had no right on an Indian reservation and to please 
explain his conduct to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
without delay.?> Hunt then decided that his letter explaining 
the situation had not been sufficiently clear so he continued his 
explanations in this letter: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 18th inst (F 71482) from the tenor of 
which, I am sure you misconstrued my letter of 10th 
inst. in regard to the arrangements I made with 
the cattlemen whose herds have been crossing the 
line from Texas and the Chickasaw Nation and graz- 
ing on the Kiowa and Comanche Reservation. 

When I made the arrangement as stated in my 
letter I had been informed by you that the beef ration 
for more than three months must be reduced one- 
fourth. 

I knew that this could not be done and the white 
employes remain at the Agency and believing that 
the emergency justified extraordinary measures, the 
remedy seemed to be in but one direction and I at 
once applied to these men and told them I would not 


23There must be an error in this number as Hunt received over 400 


head of cattle. 
24Hunt to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, April 10, 1882, Ibid. 


25Commissioner to Hunt, April, 1882. The day of the month is 
obliterated. Ibid. 
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disturb their cattle now on the reservation before 
July 1st if they would supply the deficiency in Beef. 
I kept my Indians quiet by informing them that 

I was endeavoring to make the above arrangement, 

I made it and thereby prevented serious trouble that 

was had at the Cheyenne Agency over the reduction. 

I asked for beef instead of bayonets to keep my In- 

dians quiet. 

Now as Congress came to our relief I simply 

asked you to permit me to issue the cattle secured 

not as beef as first intended, but to Indians for breed 

ing purposes. I have already 94 head of cows on hand 

and respectfully ask again that the request in my 

letter of 10th inst be granted.*° 

Even while Hunt was so busy explaining and justifying 
his conduct to his superior officer, the arrangements he had 
completed in March were being carried out. To the cattlemen 
from whom he was still to receive cattle, he requested breeding 
stock rather than beef.?” To this plan he eventually received the 
consent of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs after a series 
of letters had been exchanged and the gentleman in Washing- 
ton had discovered that authorized or not, the land had been 
leased, cattle received in payment therefore, and that his con- 
sent had not been of great importance as the matter was 
about to be completed without it, therefore he graciously 
consented by telegraph to permit the cattle to be accepted 
and issued to the Indians for breeding purposes.?® 

The plan had been an unusual success, in fact it had 
surpassed the theory. Every one concerned, except possibly 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was very much pleased 
with the excellent business-like plan of the Agent to use 
“beef instead of bayonets” but as the first day of July ap- 
proached, the question arose in the minds of both Hunt 
and Henry as to whether the cattlemen, so willing to enter 
the reservation, so ready to pay for the use of the grass with 
the type of animals Hunt desired, would fulfill the last part of 


26Hunt to Commissioner, April 26, 1882. Ibid. 

; 27The cattlemen were very willing to please Hunt in the matter, who 
received for breeding purposes 344 cows in addition to the number used 
for beef before April 10, 1882. 

: 28Commissioner to Hunt, June, 1882. The day of the month was 
either 26 or 29, it was impossible to be positive. 
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their agreement—to remove themselves and their cattle by 
July 1. Lest they should fail to remember the date set, Hunt 
wrote to each of the men concerned, to remind him of the 
approach of the date set for the removal of the cattle. Noth- 
ing happened. Hunt rather expected difficulties in removing 
the herds from the reservation as is shown in his letter to 
Col. Henry, requesting assistance in the event the cattlemen 
had to be forced to remove their herds from the reservation.?® 

July fifth arrived and the herd of cattle were still peace- 
fully grazing on the reservation. On this date, Hunt wrote to 
all the men whose cattle were grazing on the reservation. The 
following letter was addressed to Suggs Brothers, Gainesville, 
Texas: asin 

You are notified to remove immediately and 
keep outside the limits of the Kiowa and Comanche 
reservation all cattle owned by you or over which you 
have control, now on the said reservation or which 
may trespass in the future thereon and failing in 
this within thirty days, I am required in pursuance 

to instruction to report the facts of the case to the 

Commissioner in order that proper legal action may 

be taken in the premises. 

Please acknowledge receipt of this.®° 

No movement toward the Texas ranches by the herds of 
cattle on the reservation occurred. The cattle were on the 
reservation to remain until they were removed by force. After 
the thirty days had passed, Hunt on August 9, requested the 
assistance of Col. Henry, who furnished large details of 
troops.*! By the use of the Indian police and these troops, 
the cattle and their owners were almost all ejected by Sep- 
tember 1. 

While the cattle were removed, it could be but a tem- 
porary thing as the value of the great range on the Kiowa 
and Comanche reservation was a definitely established fact 
in the minds of the Texas cattlemen. A range of excellent qual- 
ity and abundant quantity, when their own range was in the 
worst possible condition had to be secured for the use of their 
cattle, with or without the consent of the government, legal 

29Hunt to Henry, June 26, 1882, Ibid. 


80Hunt to Suggs, July 5, 1882, Ibid. 
31Hunt to Henry, Aug. 9, 1882, Ibid. 
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or otherwise, that range would be used from this time on 
by the Texas cattlemen. Thus in order to provide for the In- 
dians, avoid trouble and to prevent the cattlemen securing 
the grazing privileges for nothing, Hunt established a prece- 
dent which lead directly to the leasing of the surplus pasture 
lands of Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita, reservation for graz- 
ing purposes which aided in postponing the opening of that 
portion of Oklahoma for several years. 


EDUCATION IN THE CHOCTAW 
COUNTRY AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


By ANGIE DEBO 


The Choctaws believed in education; they were proud of 
their civilization which they regarded as the product of their 
schools, and they believed that their racial existence was 
dependent upon their ability to continue their cultural develop- 
ment. The Principal Chiefs unfailingly and earnestly upheld 
the schools, and no other public policy ever received such 
careful direction or such consistent support from the General 
Council. 

The entire educational system was under the control of 
a board of trustees consisting of a superintendent and one 
trustee from each of the three districts into which the Nation 
was divided. These officials were elected for a term of two 
years by a joint ballot of both houses of the Council. They 
exercised a supervisory control over the neighborhood schools 
and boarding schools, and selected the students who were to 
be maintained in boarding schools or college at public expense. 
They met at the capital while the Council was in session, and 
submitted to it their accounts and reports. In 1890 the board 
of trustees was reorganized, the Principal Chief was made a 
member, and the name was changed to Board of Education 
of the Choctaw nation. 

Each district trustee established neighborhood schools in 
his district at the request of the local community, which was 
supposed to provide the building and equipment. He appointed 
three substantial citizens in each community who served as 
local trustees. It was their duty to select the teacher, who 
was then sent to the district trustee for examination, and to 
visit the school, reinforce the teacher’s authority, and en- 
courage the attendance of the children. In 1882 the number 


1Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Oct. 31, 1872; Nov. 7, 1879; Oct. 31, 
1890; Dec. 12, 1891. These manuscript acts of the General Council are in 
the Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 
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of local trustees was reduced to one, and a salary of two 
dollars a month was provided.’ 

Ideally the neighborhood schools ran for nine or ten 
months, but they were frequently closed at the end of half 
that period because the money was exhausted.’ A compulsory 
attendance law was passed in 1884 penalizing the parents by 
a fine of ten cents a day for the absence of each child between 
the ages of seven and eighteen that could not be excused 
through bad weather, high water, or sickness. Free text books 
adopted by the Council—later by the Board of Education— 
were furnished the children, and the course of study was 
similar to that of the neighboring states even to the inclusion 
of United States history. The instruction was carried on in 
English and the children were discouraged in the use of their 
native language on the school ground.® 

Some of the teachers were white, but most of them were 
Choctaws who had been educated in the tribal schools. They 
were examined in the Choctaw constitution and the common 
school subjects including United States history and govern- 
ment. They received a salary of two dollars a month for each 
child.6 They attended frequent teachers’ meetings and insti- 
tutes and summer normals, and at one time published a pro- 
fessional magazine called the Choctaw School Journal.? 

Although the neighborhood schools were apparently as 
good as those of the surrounding states they formed the weak- 
est part of the Choctaw educational system. They received 
nothing like a proportionate share of legislative appropria- 
tions, and they were often badly taught and irregularly at- 
tended. The boarding schools on the other hand maintained 
scholastic standards that would be a credit to any school 
system. 


2Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1870, p. 294. Report 
of Superintendent LeFlore, Aug. 29, 1870. 

Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Nov. 7, 1879; Nov. 9, 1881; Nov. 1, 1882. 

38The Vindicator (New Boggy and Atoka), March 16, 1872; July 3, 1875. 

The Indian Champion (Atoka), Aug. 30, 1884. 

The Indian Citizen (Atoka), Oct. 11, 1890. 

4Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Nov. 6, 1884; Nov. 5, 1886. 

5Ibid., Nov. 10, 1881. 

Peter Hudson to Grant Foreman, Sept. 7th, 1932. 

8Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Oct. 31, 1890. 


Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1870, p. 295. Repor 2 
intendent LeFlore. Pp port of Super, 


TVindicator, Apr. 24, 1875. 
Indian Citizen, Aug. 23, 1890; Sept. 5, 1891; July 26, 1894. 
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The boys’ school at Spencer and the girls’ school at New 
Hope were the first of the boarding schools to be reopened 
after the Civil War. In the fall of 1870 the Council authorized 
the board of trustees to contract with Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, or Baptist mission boards to conduct these schools. A 
contract was accordingly made with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, by which for five thousand dollars annually the 
church agreed to take charge of New Hope, furnish the super- 
intendent and teachers, and board, clothe, and teach fifty girls.® 
A similar contract was made with the Presbyterian church 
regarding Spencer, and both schools after being closed since 
the outbreak of the war were opened for the term of 1871- 
1872.° 

These two schools were the leading educational institu- 
tions of the Choctaws until the close of the tribal period. The 
old Fort Coffee property was soon turned over to New Hope,?° 
and in 1882 a substantial building was erected for the boys in 
Kiamitia County and Spencer was removed to the new loca- 
tion. Other improvements were made from time to time and 
the capacity of each school was increased to one hundred 
thirty-three from each district and one from the Choctaw 
population living among the Chickasaws.!2 The quota from 
each district was distributed among the various counties ac- 
cording to their population in order to give equal privileges 
to all communities.13 

In 1896 Spencer was destroyed by a fire in which four 
boys met a tragic death, and New Hope was burned down a 
few months later. The Nation made an attempt to rebuild 
Spencer, but by that time the educational system was passing 
out of tribal control and the importance of the two historic 
schools was ended.1# 

8Union Agency Files, Choctaw—Schools. Contract between Superin- 
tendent LeFlore and the Methodist Church, July 25, 1871. 

9Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Nov. 2, 1870; Nov. 1, 1872; Oct. 23, 1876. 

Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871, p. 618. 

10Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Oct. 22, 1873; Oct. 28,1876; Oct. 16, 1880. 

111bid., Nov. 5, Nov. 9, 1881; Oct. 29, 1884. 

12Ibid., No. 7, 1879; Oct. 22, 1883; Dec. 7, 1887; Nov. 3, 1890. 


13Peter Hudson to Grant Foreman, Sept. 7, 1932. 


14Jndian Citizen, Oct. 8, 1896. 
Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Nov. 11, 1897; March 25, Nov. 1, 1899; 


Nov. 6, 1901. : 
Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1897, p. 144. 
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The children who attended these boarding schools were 
selected by the trustee of their district until 1890, after which 
they were chosen by the county judge. The appointment was 
made upon the basis of their “promptness in attendance and 
their capacity to learn fast.” They were held responsible for 
regular attendance at classes and progress in their studies, 
and not more than one was to be selected from any family. 
The ages were at first ten to sixteen for the girls and twelve 
to eighteen for the boys, and they had to be able to read in 
the Third Reader before entering. 

In 1885 the Council became dissatisfied with the mission 
management, and after a period of experimentation the two 
schools were placed under the control of the board of trustees. 
The teachers’ qualifications as specified in the school law of 
1890 were, for the men, graduation from a standard college 
and the ability to teach Greek, Latin, French, and German; 
and, for the women, graduation from a college or normal 
school and the ability to teach two modern languages besides 
English. The salaries were $1200 a year for the superintend- 
ents and $750 to $1200 for the teachers.1® 

As the national revenue increased from royalties on coal 
and taxes on white settlers other boarding schools were es- 
tablished. When Spencer was moved to the new location an 
orphans’ home for both boys and girls was established tem- 
porarily in the old buildings. The old Armstrong Academy, 
which had been used as the capitol since the Civil War, was 
soon after vacated by the removal of the capital to Tushka- 
homma, and the boys’ orphan school was located there. At 
the same time the long disused buildings of Wheelock Semi- 
nary were repaired and a school was established at that place 
for orphan girls.!7 

Children from six to twelve years of age who had lost 
one or both of their parents were placed in these schools 
where they might remain both summer and winter until the 
girls were sixteen and the boys eighteen years old. They were 
selected by the county judges upon the basis of their need, 


15Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Nov. 7, 1879; Nov. 5, 1880; Oct 
1883; Dec. 20, 1889; Oct. 31, 1890. maietl 

16[bid., Nov. 5, 1880; Oct. 28, Nov. 10, 1885; Nov. 5, 1886; Oct. 31, 1890. 

Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1887, p. 106; 1892, p. 255. 


\7Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Nov. 11, 1881; : 
Oct. 25, 1883. ; Nov. 3, 1882; Oct. 22, 
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and the rule that limited one pupil to a family was set aside. 
In addition to the academic subjects the boys received agri- 
cultural and manual] training, and the girls were instructed in 
home economics.18 

Two new boarding schools were opened for Choctaw chil- 
dren in the fall of 1892—Jones Academy, near Hartshorne, 
for boys, and Tushkahomma, near the capital, for girls. Choc- 
taw principals were placed in charge of both these schools, 
Peter J. Hudson at Tushkahomma, and S. T. Dwight at Jones.?9 

The Choctaws received their higher education at colleges 
in the “States.” Well-to-do parents sometimes sent their chil- 
dren away to complete their education, and the Nation main- 
tained a selected group of students in college at public expense. 
It was the duty of the district trustees to be present at the 
closing exercises of the boarding schools in their respective 
districts, and at that time upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent and teachers they chose the young people who 
were to be sent to college by the Nation. Both young men 
and young women were selected upon the basis of their 
promise, and they were allowed to continue until they had 
completed graduate and professional courses.2° 

Afflicted children were also supported in special schools 
by the Nation. Several deaf children were sent to a school 
in Illinois, and blind children were cared for in schools where 
they received special training.21 The children who were 
selected for the boarding schools, however, were required to 
pass a physical examination, and were to be removed unless 
their health was such that they could continue their course 
with profit to themselves and promise to the Nation.22 

The Choctaws also made provision for the education of 
their freedmen. For the first twenty years after their emanci- 
pation the freedmen lived in the Choctaw Nation without any 
legal status, and during that period they had no schools except 


187bid., Nov. 11, 1881; Nov. 2, 1883. 
19Tbid., Nov. 14, 1890; Apr. 4, Dec. 5, Dec. 10, 1891. 
Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1892, p. 255. 
20Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 410. Report of 
Superintendent LeFlore, Sept. 6, 1869. 
Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Oct. 30, 1876; Oct. 9, 1877; Nov. 7, 1879; 
mle uss i, 
ee Peter Hudson to Grant Foreman, Sept. 7, 1932. 
21Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Oct. 27, 1893; Oct. 26, 1894; Oct. 26, 
1895; Nov. 4, 1896; Oct. 26, 1900. 
22Tbid., Oct. 11, 1877. 
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such as were provided by the federal government.” When in 
1885 they were adopted as citizens the articles of adoption 
provided that they should receive educational opportunities 
equal to those of the Choctaws so far as neighborhood schools 
were concerned.2t When the General Council convened the 
fall after their enrollment an appropriation was made for the 
immediate establishment of colored neighborhood schools. 
During that first winter thirty-four schools were opened with 
an enrollment of 847 children.2> In 1892 the Nation went 
beyond the obligation assumed by the act of adoption by es- 
tablishing a colored boarding school. The new school received 
the name of Tushka Lusa, “Black Warriors,” and Henry Nail, 
a Choctaw freedman, was made principal.”® 

The entire Choctaw school system was supported by the 
annuities, the income from invested funds, the coal and asphalt 
royalties, and the taxes and fees paid by non-citizens. The 
Choctaw people never paid school taxes except in the sense 
that they voted at a very early period to apply to the support 
of education the annuities that had formerly been paid per 
capita to the citizens. When Edmund McCurtain was trustee 
of Moshulatubbee District in 1874 he persuaded the voters of 
his district to sign a petition requesting the General Council 
to lay a property tax on live stock for the support of schools. 
He urged the other districts to take similar action but they 
failed to do so, and although McCurtain used all his influence 
with the Council the petition died in the committee room.?? 
This seems to have been the only tax measure ever attempted 
in the Chictaw Nation, unless the use of the income from the 
tribal estate for school and governmental purposes may be 
classed as a tax which bore equally upon all citizens. 

While the Choctaws were providing at least the rudiments ~ 
of an education for the entire people, and superior training 
for the few, the children of the non-citizen white population 
were growing up almost completely innocent of books. Some 
irregular provision was made for their education; schools 
were maintained by subscription in some of the towns. Some 


23Indian Office Files, Choctaw, 1874, P143 

Ibid., Union, 1876, M1300; 1877, C220; 1879, C239. 
24Acts of the Choctaw Nation, May 21, 1883. 

25Ibid., Nov. 10, 1885; Oct. 30, 1886. 

26Ibid., Oct. 21, Dec. 5, 1891. 

Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1892, p. 255. 
27Vindicator, May 8, 1875. 
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white children attended the Choctaw neighborhood schools by 
the payment of tuition. And schools were established by the 
churches in all the larger towns, especially by the Presby- 
terians at McAlester, the Baptists at Atoka, and the Roman 
Catholics at McAlester, Atoka, and Lehigh; but except where 
the parents were unusually progressive, the schooling of the 
white children was entirely neglected.?8 

When in 1898 the Choctaws ratified the Atoka Agree- 
ment by which they consented to a division of their tribal 
property and a gradual dissolution of their tribal government, 
they incidentally lost control of their school system. Since 
this compact provided that the revenues from the coal and 
asphalt leases should be paid into the United States treasury 
and should be used for education, the Secretary of the Interior 
ruled that the schools were thereby placed under his control. 
In 1899 he appointed John D. Benedict of Illinois as super- 
intendent of schools for the Indian Territory and E. T. Mc- 
Arthur of Minnesota as Supervisor of the Choctaw schools. 
Benedict met with the members of the Choctaw Board of Edu- 
cation in April and found them, he said, very eager to sur- 
render the schools to him. He and McArthur then assumed 
the management of the schools and held examinations and 
selected teachers.?9 

Benedict’s reports show that he was without tact, and 
that he failed to appreciate the pride which the Choctaws felt 
for their most cherished institution. He drew a very dark 
picture of the incompetence and corruption that characterized 
the tribal school administration—a description that may have 
been true in a few instances, but was certainly grossly ex- 
aggerated if one is to judge the school system by the results 
it had accomplished in making the Choctaws a literate people. 
He condemned the emphasis on cultural subjects as unsound 
and unsuited to the people, and attempted by stressing voca- 
tional training to change at once the whole purpose of Choctaw 
education. He censured the boarding schools for the great 
proportionate cost of their maintenance and the limitation of 
their service to a selected group.*° 


28Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1887, p. 111; 1889, p. 205; 
1890, p. 93; 1892, p. 256; 1897, p. 144, 

Vindicator, Nov. 15, 1876. 

29Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1899, pp. 87-89; 1900, p. 156. 

807bid., 1899, pp. 90-97; 1900, pp. 154-157, 159-160. 
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When the General Council convened indignant resolutions 
were passed against the “interference of the said Secretary of 
the Interior without authority of law,” and the Board of Edu- 
cation was “ordered and instructed to proceed at once to open 
up and conduct the schools of the Choctaw Nation according 
to the Choctaw Laws.” A petition was also sent to Congress 
against the projected consolidation of all the territorial schools 
into one system, on the ground that “it would be a wrong 
against modest pride to wrest from the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws their schools, their highest edifice. Our present school 
system is the work of many years of earnest effort and steady 
improvement; and to take from us an institution cherished 
in its growth to close attachment would be at least unfair. 
Our system of management of the schools has proved satis- 
factory as is attested by results.’ 

Benedict visited the Council with Indian Inspector Wright 
and attempted to satisfy the Choctaw leaders, but no settle- 
ment was made; the Interior Department for the most part 
continued to manage the schools, but the Choctaw Board of 
Education employed teachers and tried to exercise a rival 
authority.°®? 

When the Council convened in the fall of 1900 the fight 
to regain control of the schools was reopened. Resolutions 
were passed against the usurpations by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Board of Education was instructed to take 
possession of the boarding schools and administer them under 
Choctaw laws ;°° but since the Department controlled the reve- 
nue, and since under the Atoka Agreement tribal laws were 
subject to presidential veto the Choctaw officials could do 
little except protest. The dispute was finally settled during 
the summer of 1901 by an agreement entered into by Super- 
intendent Benedict and the Choctaw Board of Education and 
subsequently adopted by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Department retained control of the schools, but the supervisor 
for the Choctaw Nation was to be assisted by an official 
nominated by the Chief with the approval of the Board of 
Education and appointed by the Secretary of the Interior.34 


81Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Oct. 11, Oct. 31, 1899. 

82Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1900, pp. 92-93, 156-157. 
Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Oct. 24, 1900; Oct. 29, Oct. 30, 1901. 
33Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Oct. 25, Oct. 26, Oct. 30, 31, 1900. 
84Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1901, pp. 127-128. 
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This concession to Choctaw pride ended the controversy, and 
the school system definitely passed out of tribal control. The 
office of district trustee was abolished by the Council the 
following fall and the superintendent’s position was discon- 
tinued two years later.%5 Under the new regime the boarding 
schools became vocational] schools for the training of full- 
bloods,?* and the neighborhood schools soon became a part of 
the public school system of the new state of Oklahoma.37 


35Tbid., 1903, pp. 77-79. 

Report of the Select Committee to Investigate Matters Connected 
with Affairs in the Indian Territory (Washington, 1907), I, 926-930. 

Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Nov. 4, 1901; Oct. 22, 1908. The act 
abolishing the office of district trustee was vetoed by Chief Dukes, but 
apparently it passed over his veto. 

36Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1909, pp. 441, 444; 1911, 
pp. 459-462. 

87Ibid., 1901, p. 188; 1902, p. 127; 1908, p. 219; 1909, p. 451; 1910, p. 
227; 1911, pp. 463-464. 

This agreement witnesseth—That Peter J. Hudson has been duly 
appointed Superintendent of Tvshkahoma Female Institute by the Board 
of Education of the Choctaw Nation and for his services he ig to receive 
the sum of ($1200.00) twelve hundred dollars per annum—payable quarter 
annually according to law. As such Superintendent he is to take charge of 
and manage the Seminary—receiving one hundred Choctaw girls not less 
than twelve years of age—and able to read intelligently in the Fourth 
reader. To procure competent Instructors and furnish medical attendance, 
board, feed, clothing and lodging for the girls and conduct the said Semi- 
nary in every way after the manner of a well regulated high-grade board- 
ing school. He is to defray all expenses necessary to the successful oper- 
ation of the school. He is to receive the sum of ten thousand dollars 
quarterly as provided by law and render a correct account of the same, 
The balance if any belonging to the school. Also additional sum of Nine- 
teen hundred and fifty dollars ($1950.00) for the salary of competent In- 
structors. The said Peter J. Hudson in all things to be governed strictly 
by the law of the Choctaw Nation governing and regulating the manage- 
ment of boarding schools. 

Given under our hands and seal—this the sixth day of August A. D. 
1892 

Approved this the 6th day 
of August A. D. 1892. 
W.N. Jones 
P.C. C.N. 
Amos Henry—1lst Dist Trustee 
C(harles) Winston, 2nd Dist Trustee 
T. B. Turnbull, 3rd Dist Trustee 
(Simon T. Dwight was member of Board 
Education but failed to sign this) 
P. J. Hudson 
(Copied from original in possession of P. J. Hudson) 


THE CHOCTAW INDIANS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By JOHN EDWARDS 


Editor’s Introduction 


As the form of the subjoined material shows, it was originally 
prepared as a lecture, and either this or a nearly parallel lecture of 
inferior content which has also been preserved, was delivered before the 
student body of the University of California about 1880. The original 
texts of both of these have been presented to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society by Mr. John Edwards Caswell, grandson of their author, who has 
also supplied the following facts regarding the life of his distinguished 
relative. 

Rev. John Edwards was a graduate of both Princeton University 
and Princeton Seminary, where he ranked second in his class. On 
completing his course at the latter institution, he received an appoint- 
ment as evangelist in the then Indian Territory under the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Later he was superintendent 
of Wheelock Academy. In 1861, however, he was forced to flee from the 
section because he did not wish to take up arms for the Southern Con- 
federacy, and he spent the next twenty years of his life in California. 
His son, the late Col. George C. Edwards of Berkeley, was in the first 
class graduated from the University of California and was professor of 
mathematics there for more than forty years. 

In 1883, the Presbyterian Church of the United States having as- 
sumed responsibility for work in the Choctaw tribe, John Edwards was 
recalled to Indian Territory, and he remained there until 1896. Aided 
by a good understanding of Hebrew and Greek, he translated the books 
of Psalms and First and Second Kings into the Choctaw language, and 
revised the New Testament, originally translated by Rev. Alfred Wright. 

The present material is of course based on the author’s experiences 
during his first years of missionary service, from 1851 to 1861. By that 
time the Choctaws had gotten fairly well settled in their new homes west 
of the Mississippi, had established a little republican government modeled 
somewhat on that of the United States and had absorbed a great deal of 
the culture of the larger civilization surrounding them. 

John Edwards and Cyrus Byington, the author of many works on 
the Choctaw tongue, were joint authorities for one of Lewis H. Morgan’s 
two schedules of Choctaw terms of relationship collected at Wheelock in 
Aug. 1859 (Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family, 
in Smith. Contr. to Knowledge 218, Washington, 1870, pages 190, 286, 
291). 

The present narrative furnishes an interesting study in acculturation 
which will be of value both to the ethnologist and the historian, and, in 
spite of the lateness of the period to which it applies, it contains many 
bits of aboriginal lore omitted by earlier writers. The material may 
usefully be compared with that from other sources which I have assembled 
in Bulletin 103 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, “Source Material 
for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw Indians” (Washington, 
1931), and which I hope will form the nucleus for a still larger collection. 
em The footnotes accompanying this paper have been supplied by the 
editor. 


—JOHN R. SWANTON. 
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My friends, I come before you, not to talk to you of a 
great nation, whose government holds in its hands the des- 
tinies of hundreds of millions, but of a small tribe, whose 
number has not recently been more than 20,000; not to tell 
you of a mighty people, whose history is one of great exploits, 
either in war, or in the arts of civilized life, but of one of the 
feeble remnants of the proud savages, who once roamed with- 
out hindrance over this mighty continent, where God, in his 
providence, has cast our lot. Yet they are to some extent a 
representative people. More than any other tribe, has their 
name become the prominent, the expressive one among all the 
aborigines of America. The very sound given it by the whites, 
Choctaw, seems to convey the rude savageness attributed to 
the Indian character. But with them it is mild, pleasant, 
beautiful, Cha’hta. 

They are so insignificant a people, that many know not 
where they are. Let us therefore first give them a local habita- 
tion. I shall have occasion to mention their old country, and 
the new, to which they were removed about 30 years ago. 

The old country was in the State of Mississippi, (except 
the northern part), and the regions of Alabama and Louisiana 
adjacent.1 To them belonged the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, whose name is said to be a compound of two Choctaw 
words, misha, “beyond,” and sipi, ‘‘old.’”2 

The new country lies between Red River, on the south, 
and the Canadian and Arkansas Rivers on the north, an aver- 
age width of perhaps 80 miles, and between the 9414° and 98° 
of West longitude, comprising more than 20,000 square miles.’ 
The Choctaw government now extends, however, only over 
about three-fourths of this. They have Arkansas on the east, 


1None of the Choctaw proper entered the territory of the present 
State of Louisiana until after it had been settled by Europeans though 
there were a few small tribes within it, or on its borders, which spoke 
the same language. : 

2This attempt to derive the name of our greatest river from Choctaw 
was also made by H. B. Cushman and probably other missionaries, but 
it is too well known to admit of question that the name Mississippi 
comes from the Illinois dialect of Algonquian and signifies simply “big 
river,” from missi, “big,” and sipi, “river.” 

3The dimensions here given include the territory of the Chickasaw 
Nation which was originally not assigned specifically to the latter tribe 
although here mentioned as already separate. The correct figures for the 
Choctaw territory by itself would be about 9414° to 961%4°, and the area 


10,450 sq. m. 
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Texas on the south, the Chickasaws on the west and the Chero- 
kees and Creeks on the north. 

A few words, in the second place, as to their origin. The 
Choctaws call the Chickasaws elder brother, and the Mushco- 
gees or Creeks uncle. This indicates a traditional relationship 
between the tribes, which is confirmed by resemblances in 
their several languages.* 

But whence came they? The Choctaws have a tradition, 
which reaches as far back as the time when they were on the 
shores of this great western ocean. There they saw the sun 
go down into the water, and even heard it hiss, as he touched 
it with his fiery face. The next morning he came out on the 
other side, washed, and ready in brightness to do service for 
another day. Hence they journeyed eastward. Each time they 
encamped, a pole was set up in the ground. In the morning 
they set out in the direction in which the pole leaned. Finally 
they crossed the Mississippi, and the pole stood upright. That, 
therefore, became their fixed abode. 

A striking confirmation of this story of their having 
come from the West, is found in the word for sunset, okvttulah, 
to fall into the water, and for west, hvsh ai okvttla, “where 
the sun falls into the water.’® 

But whence came the Red man to this continent? On this 
question, history and tradition both fail; but we are not with- 
out indications of their Asiatic origin. They have a very 
peculiar system of consanguinity, universally prevalent among 
them, so far as has been ascertained. The same system has 
been found, more or less complete, in the islands of the Pacific, 
and among some of the Scythic nations of Asia. Perhaps their 
source may thus at last be ascertained.® 

The question is often asked, “Are the Indians the lost 
tribes of Israel?” Some unhesitatingly affirm that they are. 


4A common and important use of the terms of relationship. I 
think this is the only place in the literature where the application of 
these terms by the Choctaw is mentioned. 

5For a collection of migration legends of this tribe see Bulletin 103, 
Bur. Amer, Ethn., pp. 5-87. The existence of an “ocean stream” wholly 
surrounding the land masses is a geographic concept common to many 
peoples. In Edwards’ parallel lecture he speaks of leadership by “a 
sacred white dog,” but this usually goes with the Chickasaw version. 

Note that in the alphabet adopted for Choctaw by the missionaries y 
is employed to represent the obscure sound of a as in the word “ability.” 

6The Asiatic origin of our American Indians is now universally con- 
ceded though it is hardly probable that any satisfactory proof could be 
adduced by comparing the terms of relationship. 
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There are some points of resemblance between the Choctaw 
and Hebrew languages, and some of their customs resemble 
old Israelitish customs. It may be, however, that these things 
would prove their relationship to many other nations as well 
as to the Hebrews." 

Let us now look at their political system. 

We traced them to the place where the stake stood up- 
right, on the eastern bank of the Mississippi. From this, in 
course of time, they moved off in bands, and spread over the 
country. These bands lived in towns, and enlarged and spread, 
till they became territorial divisions of the nation, with dia- 
lectic variations in their language. 

Of old their civil officers were chiefs, and head men or 
captains. When the missionaries went among them in 1819 
they had 3 chiefs, one to each of 3 districts, into which the 
nation was divided. This office was hereditary, yet not in 
what we would consider the direct line. The chief’s son could 
not have it. His nephew, that is, his sister’s son was the 
heir apparent. 

Their authority was exerted, not so much in the way of 
terror, by their execution of the law, as in the way of persua- 
sion, by the influence of their advice. The chief called his 
captains together in council, and exerted his influence upon 
them; and each captain called his warriors in council, and 
exerted his influence upon them. If any one was disposed to 
misbehave, the influence of his clan under the lead of their 
captain, was too strong for him to resist; and the miscreant 
had no technicalities of law, behind which to shield himself, 

This system was admirably adapted to their circum- 
stances. It had been a natural outgrowth of those circum- 
stances, and of their character; and their departure from it, 
under the influence of civilization has been too great and too 
rapid for their good. Of course, much depended upon the 
character of those in power. But so it is everywhere. 

Sometimes the chiefs took it upon them to enact laws 
and to carry them into execution. The first effort after the 
advent of the missionaries was in appropriating funds for 
the education of the youth. The next was a prohibitory 


7A very wise observation since the generality of these customs is 
the rock on which the specific theory founders, and we may hope that 
this represents a later revision of Edwards’ ideas since, in the parallel 
lecture, he argues for the Hebraic relationship of his Indian friends. 
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liquor law. The chief of the Sixtowns, seeing the great 
evils of intemperance, forbade the introduction of whiskey, 
and appointed a number of light-horsemen to destroy it, 
wherever found. 

But some of the chiefs themselves were drunkards, and 
of course were unwilling to accommodate the rising public 
sentiment in opposition to whiskey. Finally an effort was 
made to induce one of them to abdicate, that a new one 
might be elected. But to the savage, as well as to the civilized 
monarch, power is dear, and he would not readily yield. 
Finally, however, old Mushullitvbi consented to call a council 
of the district, to decide the question. 

His principal opponent was David Folsom, a young half- 
breed captain, who had attended school in Kentucky for 6 
months, and, when the missionaries came, had received them 
with open arms and given them all the encouragement in 
his power. 

The council met. The chief gave his mind, and sat down. 
Folsom was a man of majestic stature, and master of the 
old magniloquent style of Choctaw oratory. For an hour 
and a half he held forth, while plaudits of yymmah, yymmah 
resounded from his audience at the end of each high sound- 
ing period. 

At the close, it was arranged that the judges should 
take a position, where the opposite parties could pass be- 
tween them in single file, and be counted, those in favor of 
the old chief in one line, those in favor of Folsom in another. 
The latter had the decided majority. The old chief was 
deposed, and an elected chief took his place. This was the 
first Choctaw election, and the first innovation upon the old 
governmental system. 

Soon after their removal to the new country, they es- 
tablished a constitution, modelled somewhat after those of 
our state governments. This has been changed several times. 
According to the present one, they have a principal chief, 
and three district chiefs, elected every two years; sheriffs, 
light-horsemen (corresponding to our constables), a general 
council, consisting of a senate and house of representatives, 
or, as they call it, the elder and younger house, and county, 
circuit, and supreme courts. 
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You perceive that they have all the machinery for the 
administration of justice after the most approved forms. 
Some of their legal decisions, however, would hardly pass 
for law in our courts. For instance, a woman had killed an- 
other, and was tried for murder. The law fixed the term of the 
court from Monday till Thursday. Eleven of the jury were for 
conviction; but the twelfth obstinately refused to give his 
mind, and so sat till midnight of Thursday, when the court 
declared the woman free. 

A youth killed an old man, and himself told of iG: bat 
his own statement was not allowed to be brought in evidence 
against him, on the principle that a man cannot be compelled 
to testify against himself. 

A shrewd lawyer can frequently wheedle both judge 
and jury. A consequence is that many rogues escape the 
shooting or the whipping which the law appoints for them. 

The relation of the U. S. Government to them is that of 
a protectorate. 

Let us now attend to some of their laws. 

In old times, custom was law; and a powerful law it 
was. For murder, retaliation or revenge was the rule. The 
Choctaw name for it means “price for each other.” We 
would convey the idea by the words “blood for blood.” It 
was this rather than life for life. The drawing of blood, 
even by a scratch, might have its pay in blood, even to the 
extent of life. Nor was it necessary that it be done with 
malice prepense. Blood must be repaid by blood. 

If the doer of the deed could not be found, the penalty 
might fall on any of his relatives. There was therefore no 
fleeing from justice. That would have been too deep a stain 
for any man’s character to bear. The guilty one would 
generally give himself up to be dispatched. 

The design of this law of retaliation was not the pre- 
vention of crime, but rather the glutting of the spirit of 
revenge, and the adjustment or balancing of accounts. 

While this law prevailed, much injustice was done. 
There was no escape for justifiable homicide, if the party 
killed had friends to avenge it. There was no city of refuge, 
to which the man who had killed another by accident might 
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flee.8 As the people became more enlightened, they desired 
a change, by which the innocent should not suffer with the 
guilty, and an effort was made to accomplish it. Soon after 
this was determined upon, a man killed another. A council 
was called to consider the matter, and to give him an in- 
formal trial. The doer of the deed was sitting at the foot 
of a tree. An old woman of the kindred of the deceased, 
fearing that he would get clear, watched her opportunity, 
and unobserved, plunged a hatchet in his head. 

The law concerning murder was finally established, as 
in the states, and private retaliation is a violation of it. Yet 
it is hard to root out this old Indian principle from the 
hearts of the people, or to stop the practice of it, or to 
convict any one who puts it in practice. But a few years 
since, a relative of a man of high standing in the community 
was killed. Fearing the result in the courts, he sent for the 
murderer to come and pay his life. He came, and the son 
of the man who had sent for him shot him. No notice was 
taken of it by the authorities. 

The effect of the old law of retaliation was to make 
men careful. The penalty was so sure, that when they went 
on a drinking frolic, they left their weapons at home, lest 
they should do harm with them. Now knives and pistols are 
carried, and used very freely. The result is that murders 
are awfully frequent; yet seldom are they deliberately com- 
mitted in cold blood; but almost always in drunken brawls. 

Their executions are always by shooting. Whipping is 
the penalty for theft, petty larceny receiving 39, and grand 
larceny 100 lashes well laid on the bare back. For horse- 
stealing the penalty is 100 lashes for the first offense, death 
for the second. Forgery is not yet treated as a crime. 

They have had the Maine law for 30 years and it is 
executed. To avoid all constitutional quibbles, the principle 
of prohibition is inserted in the constitution. The penalty 
for bringing whiskey or other intoxicating drink into the 
country is $5 for the first offense, $10 for the second, and a 


still higher rate for others; or imprisonment, in case of 
non-payment. 


8In ancient times, however, there were just such towns of refuge 


among the Creeks and Cherokee and probably among the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw as well. 
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They have no legal process for the collection of debts; 
and it proves a blessing to them, by keeping them out of debt. 

Another marked feature of their laws arose from their 
having no real estate to deal in. They had not a fee simple 
title to their land, as a nation, and therefore could not give 
any title to individuals. The land was given to them by 
treaty, to be held in common. Hence each individual owned 
only his improvement; and a quarter of a mile from it each 
way was allotted to him as an addition, upon which no one 
else could trespass without his permission. Improvements 
were bought and sold at good rates, but there was none of 
the machinery of deeds, clerk’s offices and the like. This ig 
to some extent changed by the war and the new treaty. 

They have no taxes. Their government is sustained by 
the interest of funds paid for their land in Mississippi. 

Lawyers abound. It requires no course of legal study 
to get admission to the bar. A fee of $10 admits any one. 
You may well infer that much of their law is very common 
law indeed. 

From the law let us pass to their social system, involv- 
ing some points of law also, as in the case of marriage. 

The law now requires that the ceremony shall be per- 
formed by a judge, or a minister of the gospel. This was 
applied in the first place only to new cases, but afterwards 
was extended to all who had not previously been wedded by 
a lawful ceremony. In consequence of this, I have frequently 
married old men to their wives, some of them bearing their 
grandchildren on their back. The law allows a fee of $2; 
but it is very rarely paid, unless pay is insisted on. Some 
work it out. The marriage obligation being mutual, the case 
has been known of the groom and bride each paying half 
the fee in work. 

A widower, dignified with the name of Benj. Franklin, 
who had been educated in Kentucky, came to my house, to 
invite me to attend his wedding and marry him. To ascer- 
tain if all was right, I usually questioned them carefully, 
before I consented. On asking him the name of his intended, 
he said he didn’t know; he hadn’t talked with her about it; 
he knew that Johnson had a daughter, and he went and asked 
him for her; and Johnson said he might have her. I went 
6 miles to perform the ceremony. Before I got to the house, 
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he fell in with me, and informed me that he had but a dollar 
of the fee, and asked credit for the rest. I consented, and 
the debt is still due. 

After the ceremony is performed, it is common for two to 
hold a shawl over the head of the bride, into which presents 
of handkerchiefs, or ribands, or aprons, or cloth are thrown 
by the groom’s friends, which are taken out in turn by the 
friends of the bride. 

Sometimes the bride does not give to the question the 
customary sign of assent, yymmah. This at first puzzled me; 
but I was informed that, in such cases, the assent is taken 
for granted. In other words, “silence gives consent.” Per- 
haps this results in some measure from the fact that the 
bride is not consulted as to the preliminaries. The bargain is® 

* * * 

[The Choctaws were divided into two great iksas. To one 
of these everybody belongs. The first great principle was 
that a man could not marry a woman of his own iksa. That 
was incest, a crime of the deepest dye, and death was some- 
times the penalty. 

The next principle was that the children all belonged 
to the iksa of the mother, and in no way could this status 
be changed. The father was therefore a kind of interloper in 
his own family, and had much less control of his children 
than his wife’s brother had. He had some recompense, es- 
pecially if an oldest brother, in taking control of his sister’s 
children. ] 

A third important principle was that kinship was not 
lost by remoteness. This involved a very peculiar system of 
nomenclature. For instance, with them, my father’s brothers 
are all my fathers, and my mother’s sisters are all my 
mothers, and their children are my brothers and sisters; 
but my mother’s brother is my uncle, and his sons and 
daughters are mine; and my father’s sister is my aunt, her 


%Sheet number nine of the original manuscript is missing and may 
possibly have been sent to Lewis H. Morgan (see Introduction). The 
material on the lower part of this page may be supplied, however, from 
the second manuscript and is here inserted in brackets. The sentence left 
incomplete evidently explained that the bargain was made by the mothers 
and maternal uncles of the interested parties, which would lead up to a 
further explanation that bride and groom must belong to opposite iksa. 


Additional information regarding these iksas will be found in Bulletin 103, 
Bur. Amer, Ethn., pp. 76-79. 
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son is my father, her daughter is my aunt, and her daughter 
is my aunt, and her daughter is my aunt, and so on, as far 
as it is possible to go. This is what they call aunts in a row. 
The farthest removed of one’s kindred by consanguinity are 
aunt, uncle, nephew, niece. The line of relationship, after 
turning aside thus far, returns into the direct line, and be- 
comes that of father to son, or grandfather to grandson. 
To us it seems a very complicated system. 

They have no word for cousin. What we would call 
cousin is either father, brother or son, or sister or aunt, 
according to circumstances. One clan, the Sixtowns, have 
no distinct name for aunt, but use the word vppokni, which 
is applied by the others to grandmother only. One of my 
Sixtown neighbors, a man of about 40, moved away. After 
a time he returned, and called to see me. He told me that 
he had heard of the death of his ippokni, and had come on 
account of it. I wondered who his grandmother was that 
had died. On inquiry, I found that it was the daughter of 
one of our nearest neighbors, but 18 years of age. If she 
had had a daughter, she also would have been his grand- 
mother.!° 

When they meet, the salutation of universal application 
is ittibapishi lih mah, that is, “my brother,” or “my sister”; 
but if the degree of kindred is known, that is the term used. 

When a man went into a part of the nation, where he 
was unacquainted, the first inquiry made of him was for 
his relations. When they found who his uncles were, soon 
the relationship to themselves was traced, which brought 
him into the society of those who bore to him the title of 
near and dear kindred. 

This system of relationship was a great bond of union 
among them. Their hearts were not so easily estranged from 
each other, as where this kindred tie does not exist. It served, 
not only to keep individuals in harmony, but different clans 
of the tribe, and also kindred tribes( as the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws). In the great northern league of the Iroquois 
or Six Nations, the bond of union was not that of a mere 
league, but this fundamental law of relationship lay at its 


10An interesting point since in this particular the Chickasaw and 
Creeks agreed with the Sixtown Indians. 
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base. They had at least six different iksas, each including its 
portion of all the six nations. 

Among the Choctaws, the law forbidding the marriage 
of a man and woman of the same iksa was abolished nearly 
30 years ago; so that the system is in that respect passing 
out of mind. Many of the young scarcely know to which 
they belong; (but the peculiar nomenclature is unimpaired, 
except among the English speaking portion of the Nation). 

One serious difficulty with the system is that it takes 
from the father his proper place at the head of his family, 
and leaves him comparatively little control of his children. 
With that Christianity has to contend, and it is gradually 
overcoming it. 

Col. Folsom, the first elected chief, of whom I have 
spoken, once remarked that he had but little encouragement 
to make property, as it would not go to his family at his 
death, because they were of the other iksa; but would fall 
into the hands of his brothers. That is now remedied. 

Polygamy was to some extent practiced among them. 
A man would sometimes marry two or more of his cousins, 
that is, his mother’s brother’s daughters, and he was es- 
teemed a very good uncle indeed, who gave them to him. 
This is now done away. There is but one lawful wife. 

The law of modesty among them in old time was very 
peculiar in one respect. Complete non-intercourse was es- 
tablished between a man and his mother-in-law. They could 
not look at each other. If the mother-in-law saw by chance 
her son-in-law, she averted her head, and covered her face, 
or got out of his presence as soon as possible. If she found 
in any way that her son-in-law was approaching the house 
where she was, she hid herself at once. They could not speak 
to each other ; all communication was through a third person. 
And in speaking of each other, they had a peculiar style, 
called the shame talk. They avoided the ordinary name of 
relationship, and adopted the noun haloka, or a special pro- 
noun, which therefore bears the grammatical name of the 
marriage pronoun. 


As they became enlightened, and acquainted with the 
11Edwards has perhaps confused the “Six ‘Nations” with the 


moieties of which they consisted. Actually there were only two moieties 
in each Iroquois tribe, the same number as among the Choctaw. 
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ways of the whites, some saw the great inconvenience of the 
custom, and desired to abolish it. Among the Sixtowns, who 
40 years ago, were the least advanced of the people, it was 
in full force. Finally the chief called a council. Men and 
women assembled. Mothers-in-law sat there, with their 
blankets over their heads. The chief made a speech. He 
said that this custom was a very great trouble, that it was 
very different from the white man’s way; that, if they kept 
it up, their children would be ashamed of them; “but,” 
added he, “‘you must not expect us old people, who have been 
in the practice of it so many years, to be the first to depart 
from it. It is for the young men to begin to break it up. 
And now, what young man is there of my warriors, with a 
strong hand, and a brave heart, who will lead the way?” 
There was a pause. At last a young man, of short and com- 
pact frame, arose, stretched himself for a minute, and then 
darted across the ring to his mother-in-law, to seize her by 
the hand. It cost a struggle, but finally he removed the 
blanket, took her by the hand, and saluted her. The charm 
was broken, and now all that remains is the use of the mar- 
riage pronoun, and even this I have very rarely heard. 

That young man became the first native Presbyterian 
minister among them, and an eloquent one he is. 

It is remarkable that the same law of non-intercourse 
prevails in Ceylon and Western Africa, and probably in 
other parts of the heathen world.!2 

A marked feature of their social intercourse is hospi- 
tality. They have no system of exchange of visits and calls; 
but each goes and comes as he chooses. And when one goes 
to another’s house, he does not have to ask for food; but the 
best they have is set before him. Ifa stranger, he sits on his 
horse, till he is invited in, and then he shares in all that his 
host has. 

One result of this is that they have no need of poor- 
houses. When one gets out of food, he goes to his neighbour’s 
or kinsman’s, and lives upon his bounty till that too is gone. 
If one kills a beef, he is almost sure to have a number of 
visitors, till it is gone. In fact this unstinted hospitality on 


12The custom is well known and extended over a large part of 
America besides being widely prevalent in the Old World. 
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one side degenerates into spunging on the other, the lazy 
living upon the industrious. 

You perceive that this militates very strongly against 
accumulation of property. If a man has meat, instead of 
being able to put it away for the use of his family for the 
year to come, his “ta"fula kin” come and eat it away from 
him. To refuse it savours strongly of meanness. But people 
are learning that it is necessary to refuse, and there is 
danger that some may go to the opposite extreme. 

Each man’s house is his castle. To go there to quarrel 
with him is a great crime. If an injury is to be avenged, 
the guilty one must be met away from home. 

Let me now introduce you to a Choctaw house and family 
of the olden time. The walls are made of upright poles or 
rails, well plastered with mortar made of common earth or 
clay, and water, with crabgrass mixed in by treading, to 
serve the same purpose as hair. It is applied with the trowel 
which nature gave them, their own hands. The roof is made 
of the same material; but the poles, or rails meet together 
along a short ridge. The whole is well daubed. There is 
but one opening, the door; and for this a shutter is by no 
means absolutely necessary. 

This would be rather close for summer use in that hot 
climate; but in summer they have no need of a house, except 
in case of rain. They prefer to sleep and sit out of doors, 
under a tree or a bower. When the cold season came, they 
resorted to the anu’ka, or “hot-house,” as it was called by the 
whites. At the sides of this are set stakes or forks in the 
ground, of suitable height, and at proper distances for the 
posts of a bedstead. On these are laid two poles lengthwise, 
and across the poles pieces of cane, which grows abundantly 
along the rivers. This is bed and bedding. Near the middle 
are two upright posts, which support the roof. Between these 
a fire of bark is kindled, which soon burns to coals, with very 
little smoke. These coals are sufficient to keep the house com- 
fortable till morning. The first missionary among them says 
that this arrangement made a very comfortable substitute 


for quilts and blankets. Some slept on skins spread on the 
ground.}8 


: iSA valuable addition to our all too few descriptions of Choctaw 
ouses. 
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On one side of the house was the sweet potato heap. 
They were carefully assorted and laid together, then covered 
with dry grass, upon which a coating of mortar was applied 
to keep out the air. 

The cooking was done out of doors. (There fire was 
kept going by three logs laid with their ends meeting. As 
fast as they burned out, the logs were moved up to each other 
again. It is said that in this way the perpetual fire of the 
Incas of Peru, who worshipped the sun, was kept Lipa) * 

They had no chairs, benches, or tables. When they sat 
down, they sat tailor-fashion, either on the ground, or on 
something spread on the ground. 

The women did all the work at home; the men, the lords 
of creation, did nothing there, but eat, sleep, talk and exercise 
themselves for games, or hunts, or war. The old habits of 
the man are indicated in the language by the old style of 
asking whether he is at home. Lacking a verb “to be,” they 
used verbs which indicated posture. When one went to an- 
other’s house, and asked his wife if he was at home, the ques- 
tion was, “is the man lying down?” That was the posture in 
which he would expect to find him, if there. I am happy to 
say that there has been sufficient change in the home habits 
of the men, to introduce to a very considerable extent two 
changes in the language in this respect. The first was to the 
words, “is the man sitting?” The next was to the phrase, 
‘is the man about?” 

In old times, the women did not eat with the men. In fact, 
the men did not always eat together. Frequently each one’s 
food was put into his own dish, and set aside for him, so that, 
whenever he chose, he could take it. He could gormandize the 
whole at once, if he chose, and then go hungry, till his dish 
was filled again. 

Before considering what they eat, let us look at their 
cooking utensils. That of first importance in every Choctaw 
house is a wooden mortar and pestle, the mortar made of a 
section of a tree about 21% feet long, and the pestle being about 
6 feet in length. With these corn, slightly moistened, is pound- 
ed, either just enough to take the bran off, or is broken to 
pieces also, or is made into meal. 


14Four is the usual number in other parts of the Southeast. 
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The fanner is the next article, made of tight basket-work, 
with which she can toss the corn up and blow the bran away. 
Then comes a coarse sieve, made likewise of basket-work. 
Some black pots coarsely made of clay or shells, holding 2 or 
3 gallons apiece, complete the apparatus for cooking. Earthen 
bowls of various sizes, black and smooth, some of them highly 
ornamented with something resembling tattoo work, and 
spoons made of cow or buffalo horn, some of them quite highly 
ornamented, make up the table furniture. 

To these essentials, civilization has added such super- 
fluities as knives, forks, plates, cups and saucers, tables, chairs, 
bake-ovens and the like; and has changed in a measure pots 
and bowls and spoons of home manufacture, to iron pots and 
spoons and queensware. 

Now as to the food. The principal materials are corn, 
sweet potatoes, beans and meat, tame or wild. To these may 
be added every wild vegetable or fruit, which can be eaten. 
Fish, mutton and veal are almost universally eschewed. They 
can make a great variety of dishes. But a few of the principal 
ones can now be described. 

The first of all is ta"fula, or as we anglicise it, Tom 
Fuller. The beaten corn is put into water, with a little lye, 
and most thoroughly boiled. Afterwards it sits in the same 
pot by the fire, being kept warm, till it is thoroughly soured. 
Then it is eaten. As an old Choctaw white man (i.e. a white 
man with a Choctaw wife) expressed it, he liked it when 
it had worked itself clean. You would hardly esteem it a 
savoury dish, but they are very fond of it. When sick, ta"fula 
water is almost indispensable to them. I can bear testimony 
that it is by no means offensive to the palate, when hunger 
adds delicacy to the taste. In the summer of 1859, I was lost 
in a valley amid the mountains about 50 miles from home. 
After some wandering, I came at about 2 o’clock upon a com- 
pany building a school and meeting house. I had been travel- 
ling from early in the morning over a very rough road, and 
had deferred eating my lunch till I should find the way, not 
knowing but that I would need to make supper and breakfast 
of it in the wilderness. 

When I came to the camp, some were just about to eat, 
and invited me to dine with them. Of course, I assented. A 


15The “sofki” of the Creeks. 
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cloth was spread on the ground, on which was placed a plate 
of fried meat, and a clay bowl with about a gallon of ta"fula, 
with two horn spoons in it. On one side, a plate and knife 
and fork were put for me. The others did not need any. 
(Fingers were made first.) A blanket was spread for me to 
sit on, and the two Choctaws, who were so hospitable to me, 
sat on the ground. They used one horn spoon and I the other. 
I was unskilful in its use. It was too large to be put into the 
mouth, and my difficulty was to get the corn in. By carefully 
observing them, and studying and experimenting upon the 
hydraulics of the operation, I finally succeeded well. The 
method is to have the corn at the end, and the water well 
back in the long curved hollow of the spoon, and then, with 
a shake and a toss, to give the water such a momentum as to 
carry the corn with it safe into its receptacle. I relished my 
food, made a hearty dinner, and was soon put on my way 
rejoicing. 

Ta"sh pishofa is one of their lordly dishes, gotten up 
mostly on special occasions, as temperance meetings, weddings 
and funerals. Meat is boiled so thoroughly, that the bone can 
all be taken out. Then it is put into a mortar and beaten. 
The corn of ta*fula is added, with a little salt, and the whole 
well mixed. This is very palatable indeed. There are several 
other similar preparations. 

Corn bread is of various kinds. Sometimes it is merely 
meal and water mixed and baked. More frequently it is mixed, 
and kept till it ferments, and is then baked, meal and water 
being added to keep up the sour supply from day to day. 
One favourite kind is made of beaten meal in such a way 
that it is slightly sour, very solid, and almost translucent. 

Bvnaha or shuck-bread is their fruit cake. Corn is beaten 
to meal, mixed with water and the ashes of bean pods; and 
whole beans are added for the fruit. It is then formed into 
about the shape of two apple dumplings stuck together, tied 
up in corn-husks and boiled. I have frequently eaten it at 
weddings and funerals, and can testify to its freedom from 
bad taste; but some of the whites go farther, and are extrava- 
gantly fond of it. 

Acorn mush is a dish of acorns and meat, of which many 


are very fond. 
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Besides these, there are various dishes made of hickory 
nuts and corn, ground peas and corn, and the like, some of 
which are extremely rich. 

When corn fails them, they are skillful in finding sub- 
stitutes. In the winter of ’60 and ’61, many families around 
us ate but few meals of corn in their own houses. Acorn mush, 
acorn bread, and wild potatoes, a tasteless vegetable which 
they find in low wet ground, took its place, and saved them 
a great deal of suffering. They were formerly more skilful 
than now in making such shifts, because they were more fre- 
quently in straits. An evidence of this is found in the old 
names of months, the meaning of two of which is little and 
big hunger. 

Now a few words in regard to their dress. Many infants 
have no dresses regularly made. They are wrapped up in 
rags of quilts and the like. Children frequently run about 
home in the warm weather, with no other garment than nature 
gave them; and in winter many have but a single garment. 

Some of the more old-fashioned of the men wear leggings 
made of buckskin, dressed by themselves, drawn close around 
the legs and body, and fastened together with buckskin strings. 
But most of them now wear pantaloons. Some still wear buck- 
skin moccasins, made of a single piece cut in proper shape 
and drawn up and tied over the foot, entirely without orna- 
ment. Some go barefoot; but most wear shoes. Belts are 
almost universal, made frequently of straps and buckles; but 
many are long sashes, ornamented with beadwork. This, how- 
ever, is not wrought by themselves. Vests are sometimes 
worn. Their coat is mostly a hunting shirt, a kind of sack, 
of calico or homemade plaid, with several capes, every edge 
being adorned with plaits or fringe. In these the bright 
colours, pink or red, predominate. 

Hats are coming into use extensively; but many cling 
with great tenacity to a shawl of bright colours, rolled and 
put around the head in a circle, leaving the top of the head 
bare. Blankets and quilts are much worn in cold weather. 

The hair is now often left long; but more frequently, 
among people of the old style, it is cut close to the head, except 
a single strip over the front, or in some cases running back 
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over the top of the head, like the crest of a helmet.1¢ 

They are very fond of feathers, and wear them, particu- 
larly when anything exciting is going on. It is now, however, 
a sign of a rowdy to wear them, and Christians avoid them. 
At school, when a boy puts a feather in his hat, you may begin 
to look out for him. They paint their faces for ornament, the 
prevailing colour used being red. This too, is a mark of 
rowdyism. 

Many wear beads about their necks, the end of the string 
being fastened through a polished clamshell. Rings in the 
ears are very common, and I have seen one or two instances 
of a ring in the nose. The face of many in former days was 
ornamented with black inserted under the skin in zigzag lines 
from the corners of the mouth to the ears and to each side 
of the throat. This was done by the parents and grandparents, 
when the child was young. It has passed into disuse. 

The main article of dress of the women in old time was 
simply a skirt, the cloth for which was made of the bark of 
trees split into threads and woven, turkey feathers being very 
ingeniously interwoven. This I have never seen. Shoes are 
sometimes worn by them, but mostly they go barefoot, or wear 
moccasins. Now they universally wear dresses, after the man- 
ner of white ladies, and long enough to nearly hide their bare 
feet and sweep the ground in grand style. In attending camp- 
meetings, they carry a clean dress along, and, when they wish 
to dress up, put it on over the other. 

When they put anything on the head, it is generally a 
handkerchief, tied under the chin. Sun bonnets are coming 
somewhat into use. Seldom is a bonnet of a higher order seen 
there. The hair is not generally very neatly dressed. Many 
simply fold it and tie it behind. In this the different degrees 
of improvement are very manifest. 

Many old women have their face tattooed as I described 
the men, and are elaborately decorated in the same way on 
the breast and arms. 

Smoking is almost universal among the people; and when 
they light a pipe, they are not selfish with it. One takes a 


16The style of dressing the hair here described was adopted from 
the Chickasaw in the latter part of the eighteenth century and the early 
part of the nineteenth. Anciently Choctaw men, as well as women, 
let their hair grow long and, indeed, the tribe received one of its names 
from that circumstance. 
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few good puffs, and passes it to another, and so around from 
mouth to mouth. They mix the tobacco with dried sumach 
leaves to give it a pleasant flavour. 

Their houses now are of all kinds and degrees, from the 
meanest log cabin, up to very fine frame buildings, of which 
there are a few. Glass windows are extremely rare. Bed- 
steads are very common, but by no means universal. Many 
prefer to sleep on the floor, with the feet to the fire. Generally 
all occupy one apartment, much to their moral depravation. 

We find there all varieties of housewifery, from the most 
abject filth to a high order of neatness. The latter, however, 
is very uncommon. In some places, the dogs seem to do their 
share in cleaning the cooking utensils as they sit about. 

There is very little order or discipline in the family. Each 
does what is pleasing in his own eyes. A parent may beat a 
child in anger, but seldom does he chastise him with coolness 
and in love. 

The design of part of the old family discipline was to 
train them to hardness. To this end a father or grandfather 
would give a child a daily whipping to enable him to endure 
suffering well. Such exercises as winter bathing were ap- 
pointed to them for the same purpose. Many of them can 
bear suffering with a fortitude far beyond that of the whites. 
On one occasion a school girl had got a large splinter deep 
in her arm, almost entirely covered by flesh. After experi- 
menting with slight cuts, I had to cut boldly into the flesh 
before I could draw it out. She looked on without moving a 
muscle, while a white child fainted at witnessing it. Infants 
were formerly exposed in cold, wintry storms, under the con- 
viction that, should they live through it, they would grow up 
hardy hunters and warriors. 

They take great pride in being men, not women. The man 
is the superior, the woman the inferior. If they have but one 
horse, the man rides; the woman walks and carries the child 
or bundle. Frequently, now, this order is reversed. We then 
take it for granted at once that they have received the gospel. 

Another question in regard to them is, “how do they get 
their living?” Of old the men lived by hunting. The women 
did what work was to be done at home. 

They were very improvident. They used what they had, 
trusting to tomorrow to take care of itself. 
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Now they do not depend upon the chase for a livelihood. 
Agriculture is their universal employment, their farms vary- 
ing from the meanest little field of an acre to plantations of 
thousands of acres.17 

Tradition tells who were the first importers of cattle from 
Mobile, and that less than 100 years ago. When I was among 
them one man sold about $5000 worth of stock annually. All 
domestic animals were of recent origin among them, except 
the dog. He always abounded in great leanness, and shared 
his master’s house. The relation is a most intimate one. They 
have a possessive pronoun for property, and a different one 
for the parts of one’s person. This latter is used for the wife 
and the dog, as well as for the head or the hand. 

Without domestic animals, they had no need of fences to 
protect their fields. When they got a few ponies, these could 
be tethered out, and thus kept from disturbing the crops. 
After a while they began to make brush fences. Now a lawful 
fence is 10 rails high, and for the lower 2 feet not more than 
4 inches apart. Many fall below the legal standard; but many 
go above it, and there is a constant improvement. 

Formerly the ground was merely opened, and as many 
as a dozen kernels of corn planted in a hill; and none must 
be pulled up, because they did not know which was the bear- 
ing stalk. Of course their crops were small. 

Now the men do most of the out-of-town work, and have 
ponies and wrought iron ploughs to work with. A single pony 
is put to draw the plough. The depth of ploughing is there- 
fore but an inch or two. 

They are given to doing things at the last moment. Hence, 
at late planting time, they furrow out the ground, plant the 
corn, and plough out the middles afterwards. Some do a little 
better—ridge up the ground one way, cross furrow it, plant, 
and then plough out the middles. When, therefore, a drought 
comes, because there is no depth of loose earth, straightway 
it withers. If the season is good, they generally realize a suf- 
ficient crop for food; but by the time roasting ears come again, 
all is usually gone. A few break up their land well, fertilize it, 
plant in season, and are almost sure of a good crop. When one 


17Edwards seems to have been unaware of the truly extensive de- 
velopment of horticulture among the Choctaw before contact with 


Europeans. 
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field is worn out, they forsake it and make another. 

Many raise a little cotton, which they sell, or their wives 
pick, card, spin, weave, and make good substantial clothes for 
their husbands and children. 

They have a variety of amusements. 

Dances are frequent, especially on Saturday night. They 
keep it up till morning, and then spend the Sabbath in sleep. 
The movement seems to be a kind of stamping trot around a 
circle, to the music of a violin. They are frequently occasions 
of great licentiousness. The question is never discussed 
whether a Christian may attend them. If he does, he loses his 
standing in the church at once. 

Men frequently play with marbles. “Hide the bullet” is 
one of their common games, a game of chance, connected with 
betting. 

But the great game of all games with the Indian is the 
ball-play. The two sides are sometimes contiguous neighbour- 
hoods, sometimes counties, or even whole districts. They meet 
on the ground the night previous to the play, and encamp. 
While on their way, the ball-play call is sounded in concert. 
A smooth piece of prairie, or of open timber-land is selected. 
It is about 40 rods long. Near each end a couple of posts 
about 15 feet high are set up close together, one pair as a 
target for each party. The aim is to hit these posts with the 
ball the greater number of times. But one ball is used. It is 
small, and of sufficient weight to throw well. It is never 
touched with the hands. Each player has two ball sticks, 
with a loop at the end of each, with which he seizes and 
throws, and catches the ball. A skilful player will throw it 
to a great distance and with great accuracy. The number on 
a side is from 30 to 50. They prepare for the play by taking 
off most of their clothing, painting their faces, and adorning 
themselves in various ways. Each side employs a ball-play 
conjurer, whose business it is to direct the ball in its flight; 
and greatly does it add to their confidence to have a skillful 
one engaged. Wherever the ball falls, the players of both 
sides rush to take it. He who first gets it, throws it towards 
the posts of his party, and hits them, if possible. Thus it 
passes back and forth, till one party wins. Sometimes as many 
ballsticks as can be crowded together are reaching for the 
ball at once, and most earnest is the strife, till one gets it. 
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Then others strike it away from him, if possible. Thus in 
the highest excitement, and with the utmost stretch of their 
physical powers, they spend the day. I have never seen any 
game to equal it in intense interest. 

There is much betting in connection with it. Players bet, 
and lookers on bet, men to their last horse, and women to their 
last dress, the very clothes they have on. This is one of its 
evils. Another is the great dissipation of the game. It inter- 
feres greatly with the schools, and with every useful occupa- 
tion; because the minds of the multitude, old and young, are 
so filled with it. 

Still another evil is the personal injury received. Bones 
are sometimes broken, and even life has been lost. If one is 
in another’s way, he is privileged to get him out of it in the 
easiest way he can, even if it be by taking him by the hair 
of the head, and throwing him aside. In old times, they never 
got out of humor, however rough treatment they received. 
The present generation have degenerated, and anger and 
strife have sometimes marred the game. The gambling and 
dissipation attending it make it inconsistent for a Christian to 
countenance it. I would probably never have seen one, had it 
not been necessary for me once to go to one among the Chicka- 
saws, to employ a guide. It is by degrees losing its hold upon 
the minds of the people. 

Of war I can say but little. The present generation have, 
till recently, known of it only by tradition. The last war of 
the Choctaws with other tribes was when, under Gen. Jackson, 
they helped the United States against the Creeks. One of our 
most valuable elders in the Choctaw churches, is a Creek, who 
was taken captive when a child, adopted as nephew by a 
Choctaw captain, and protected by him. 

In a battle, if sufficiently excited, they would be perfectly 
reckless; but, for that very reason, they could not be held to 
discipline, or withstand disciplined troops. 

One of the results of their war and hunting habits is that 
they are wonderfully skillful in tracking anything. The course 
which any animal has taken they can pursue almost infallibly ; 
and often they can plainly see a track, where a white man 
can see no indication of it. 

They are not easily lost in the woods, and never forget 
roads. If a white man has been led through an intricate series 
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of paths, and wants a guide to show him the way back, they 
laugh at him. 

They are a superstitious people, except so far as the light 
of Bible truth has dissipated the darkness which enshrouds 
them. 

For an illustration, we have their belief in rain-makers. 
Some pretended to possess the power, and were hired by the 
people to make it rain in time of drought. A white boy who 
was brought up in the Nation once followed a rain-maker. 
He took a path through the thickets, till he came to a place in 
the hidden depth of the forest, where he had cleared the brush 
and tramped the ground hard and smooth. Here he went 
through a series of incantations, and dances, and contortions 
for a considerable time. The rain-maker discovered the boy, 
and threatened his life; but by promising not to reveal the 
secret, he escaped. 

I have heard that some hold frogs up and whip them, to 
compel them to make rain. Two years ago a great drought 
began. An old doctor near us was going to make rain. He 
gave out that, if it rained in 3 days, it was his rain; if after 
that, it was not his. The promised rain did not come. The next 
spring he seemed near dying with scrofula. We visited him, 
gave him nourishing food, and he was raised up, apparently 
from the borders of the grave. I conversed with him in regard 
to his soul’s concerns, and brought this point in. He told me 
his plan. He watered 3 hills of corn, 3 times a day, for 3 days. 
This he had done the two preceding years, and on the 3d day 
each year, rain had come and saved his crop. The 3d time he 
tried, it had failed. But he resented strongly the imputation 
that he had heard, that he had prevented rain. For it is 
part of the belief that rain-makers can prevent, as well as 
cause rain. This furnished a convenient excuse, in case of 
failure. “Some one,” they say, “was conjuring against me.” 

They sometimes ascribe events to strange causes. I asked 
a woman if her sweet potato crop was good. “No,” she replied, 
“my child died last summer, and they all rotted.” 


According to them, the waning of the moon is caused by 


rats eating it up. That would agree well with the theory 
that it is made of green cheese. 
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Eclipses were caused by a great bear devouring the gun. 
To drive him away, they used to shoot at him.18 

Among them there is variety in the theory and practice 
of medicine. 

Some use herbs of decided power; but such as depend on 
these alone are very few. Blood-letting is much practiced. 
Some times it is taken from the arm; but more frequently 
from the place where the pain is, by cupping. They make 
incisions with broken glass, over which a hollow horn is placed, 
and the operator sucks through it. Many are marked in the 
forehead with the scars of cupping for the headache. Relief 
is often given in this way. 

Another method is cauterizing ; not with chemical agents, 
but the genuine cautery with fire. A piece of punk is lighted, 
and when well burning, is repeatedly applied to the flesh where 
needed. The body is sometimes marked with these scars in 
various places. 

And steaming is practiced to a very great extent. A hole 
is dug in the ground, and filled with water. Hot stones are 
cast into it, and the patient lies over it, covered with quilts 
or blankets, exposing the affected part to the full action of 
the steam. 

And they have a peculiar method of kneading the body. 
We once came upon an encampment of Chickasaws, where the 
doctor in a little tent was busily engaged kneading his patient 
with might and main. 

Again, they extract the witchball. The theory of disease 
at the foundation of this is that it is caused by something 
secretly thrown into the body by a witch. It may be a wolf’s 
hair, or a small coal, or a pebble, or any little thing. 

The art of extracting this is learned from the kowi-anwk- 
asha. The word means something that “is in the woods.” He 
is a fabulous little nondescript, with which the doctor has 
held communication, and learned from him the magic art. The 
art itself is somewhat of the nature of dry cupping. The 
process is none other than sucking. The lips are repeatedly 
applied to the diseased part, and by dint of powerful exertion 
of the muscles employed, in connection with the mysterious 
power given by the kowi-anu"k-asha, the dread witchball is at 


18Several other missionaries state that solar eclipses were attributed 
to black squirrels. 
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last removed. Sometimes the patient recovers, sometimes not. 

This is a very convenient method of deception; the mouth 
being so convenient a place to hide the wolf’s hair, or whatever 
else may be required. It is very transparent also; yet many 
of the people still believe in it with implicit faith. They say 
the doctors sometimes suck so hard as to bring blood through 
the pores of the skin. I am so much of an unbeliever, as to 
suspect that the supply comes from their own mouths. 

The sucking does sometimes relieve pain, and thus the 
deception is supported. 

If the patient dies, the doctor proceeds to tell who is the 
witch that caused the sickness and death. He generally selects 
some lone woman, who has scarce any near kindred to avenge 
her death. The friends of the deceased then watch their op- 
portunity to kill her. 

In the early history of the mission a man died, and old 
Elliki, who lived near, was pointed out as the witch. A number 
of the relatives of the deceased armed themselves, and went 
to her house. She, all unsuspicious, greeted them, and with 
true Choctaw hospitality, set a bowl of ta"fula before them. 
The men approached her, and charged her with causing the 
death. She had time only to say, ‘Others tell lies, and you 
believe them,” when the fatal thrust was made, and poor old 
Elliki was no more. 


Such proceedings are now all prohibited by law, and made 
capital crimes. They are therefore almost abolished. I have 
known but one instance of the kind. This occurred in the 
winter of 1857 and 1858, during an interregnum of constitu- 
tions, when they had no officers to execute the laws. A 
daughter of old Post Oak died. The doctor charged it upon the 
wife of Afamontvbi. One of the kinsmen of the deceased, a 
very desperate character, went to their house to take her life. 
They hid under the bed. The woman held up her child as a 
screen, thinking that he would not shoot the child. He fired 
and hit the child, once in the head, and once in the breast. 
The mother then dropped the child, and she and her husband 
ran out of the house and escaped. Neighbours came, took up 
the body and buried it. The father and mother wandered 
about, a most forlorn couple, till finally the father was re- 
moved from such scenes, I hope to a better world. 
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The last method I ghall speak of is founded upon the 
theory that sickness is caused by departed spirits returning 
to take away the Spirits of the living. Hence something must 
be done to drive them away. 

We heard that a negro woman, who had lived with us, 
was sick, and we went to see her. When we arrived, the 
Chickasaw doctor, who had been sent for by her mistress, 
was going through his conjurations. With his fine voice he 
intoned in very peculiar style, and with his rattle he rattled, 
dancing all the while, fully half an hour, before he left and 
we were admitted. While engaged in this, he scattered upon 
her body a bundle of cut straws, which he held in his hand. 
I thought at the time that it was enough to produce some 
kind of shock on the nervous system, which might do harm 
or good. It gave me more pain to hear it, than anything else 
I had witnessed then. When we were admitted to the house, 
the poor woman said, “Don’t think I believe in this. I believe 
in Jesus Christ.” She soon died. 

As to religion, they had none. Other Indian tribes talk 
of the Great Spirit, of the great Being above, the Creator and 
Preserver of all; but the Choctaws had no term for Him. Some 
other tribes are idolaters; the Choctaws had no form of wor- 
ship. As completely, almost, as possible, they were a people 
without a god. Still they had some notion of supernatural 
things.!9 

Some of them pretend to believe that man has no future 
state, that death ends his being. This is held by them in 
opposition to the gospel. Some, I suppose, have lived, without 
the idea of a future state entering their minds. Twelve or 
15 years ago, one such saw a Bible in a store, and asked the 
owner, a young half-breed, what it was. He told him, added, 
“It is all true; but we half-breeds love our sports too well to 
follow it.” The old man wanted to know what it taught, went 
to meeting, heard, believed, and thenceforth lived a Christian 
life, and died a Christian death. 

Most have an idea of the existence of the shade or spirit 
after death. One tradition was that it had to pass over a bad 
slough on a log. If it got over safely, all was well, if it fell 


19This must be modified in view of earlier information. See Bulletin 
103, op. cit., pp. 194-197. 
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off, it was lost. Their burial and funeral practices also show 
some notion of spiritual existences.” 

To these I now invite your attention for a little. 

In former times, the body of the dead was laid upon a 
scaffold, outside of the house, protected from the fowls of the 
air, till the flesh was completely decayed, and dropped from 
the bones. Bone pickers were then employed—men with long 
nails, whose business it was to pick the remaining flesh from 
the bones. The bones were then deposited in the common dead 
house. Previously, however, to the final disposal of them, their 
ery and dance was held. The relatives and friends of the 
deceased gathered at the house. The nearest relative decked 
the skull with ribands and feathers, and held it in the lap, 
while others wailed and danced around it. This mode of treat- 
ing the dead was still practiced to some extent, when the 
missionaries went there. 

Another practice was that of burying all of a man’s 
personal property with him. That property was very small 
indeed. All that an Indian used to need was his bow and 
arrows, pipe, dog and a few articles of clothing. These all 
occupied the same grave with himself. 

As property increased, this has been in a measure done 
away. Still there have been instances of the old practice 
being kept up in full. It is less than 20 years since a woman 
of wealth died, and her wardrobe, pony, some furniture and 
food, her watch, her portrait, and various articles of value, 
including $300 in money, were buried with her. I have heard 
of instances of servants having been killed and buried with 
their masters; but none such occurred while I was among 
them. 

I have seen a woman put a little tin pail in the grave 
on the coffin of her child. The contents I did not see, but 
I presume it was ta"fula. They put the clothes of the dead 
in the coffin with the body. They dislike to wear them, or 
even to see them. The name of the dead is never mentioned, 
if it can be avoided. They speak of him as the dead, or desig- 
nate him by his relationship to themselves, or to some other 
living person. 

Grave-yards are coming into use; but the general prac- 
tice is to bury at home. The interment takes place, as soon 


20See Bull. 103, pp. 213-220. 
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as the coffin and grave can be prepared. Occasionally now 
they wait a day. 

After burial they have a mourning season, during which, 
according to the old way, the hair is not dressed, nor the 
face nor clothes washed, nor do they marry. Objection hag 
been made to friends’ joining the church during that time. 
Every evening the bereaved go to the grave, sit or prostrate 
themselves by it, cover their heads, and spend a season in 
most bitter wailings. At other times, when friends go to 
the house, like Lazarus’ sisters’ friends, they go together to 
the grave to weep there. 

The mourning season lasts from a month to a year, 
according to circumstances, or to fancy. It has gradually 
lessened. At the end of it comes the funeral, or cry, or ai 
akshuchi®, time of doing away, as they call it. Formerly 
poles were set up about the grave, which were pulled up 
at the cry, and the shade, which lingers till then about the 
grave, was driven away. This has ceased. 

Formerly it was a season of mirth and revelry, drinking 
and dancing, in connection with the cry. Now more fre- 
quently sermons are preached. 

The people generally meet the evening before and camp. 
A large amount of food is prepared to feed the company. 
Sometimes they have a sermon in the afternoon or evening. 
At 10 or 11 o’clock the next day, a sermon is preached, after 
which all go to the grave. The relatives, especially the 
women, sit about the grave, cover and wail, calling out the 
name of the relationship, as, mah, svsoh mah, svsoh mah, 
oh my son, my son. A hymn is Sung, a prayer offered, and 
the benediction pronounced. In a little while dinner com- 
mences. The people in successive companies sit around the 
table spread in the open air and then disperse. 

Allow me now to call your attention for a few minutes 
to their language and literature. One of the very remark- 
able facts in regard to the Indians is the immense diversity 
of their languages. Some are very limited in their vocabu- 
lary. Of Choctaw words, 10,000 or 15,000 have been collected 
in the lexicon and spelling book, and new ones are constantly 
found. They have a very extensive and accurate onomato- 
poeia, representing almost every natural sound, and a very 
elaborate system of words describing the appearance of ani- 
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mals. Within their range of thought the language is copious, 
and is well adapted to the composition of new terms. 

The nasal tones predominate, as with other tribes. There 
is a beautiful variety of long and short vowels, and of long 
and short consonantal sounds. Moreover they have a fine 
liquidity of utterance, which it is almost impossible for a 
white man to attain. 

Withal they have great nicety in their particles. Dis- 
tinctions of relations, which we have no word for, and 
express only by emphasis, they express in words. I easily 
count up 58 different ways of using the definite article the, 
26 of which differ from 26 others in case only. And what 
is very remarkable is that most of them are built up of 
significant elements of a single sound. For example, in ak 
okvto, the, each of the 7 letters is significant. I can count up 
105 different ways of saying and, 50 of which differ from 50 
others in case only. 

It is difficult to learn, yet much less so than many other 
Indian tongues. Some missionaries learn to prepare sermons 
in it in 8 or 4 years; and some never learn. It is said that 
the first missionary who prayed in it, by a slight mistake 
once asked God to eat up the children. 

The missionaries reduced it to writing in the Roman 
character. It is written phonetically, and therefore they 
easily learn to read. 

Many redundancies have been clipped and the language 
rendered much more definite and precise; insomuch that an 
intelligent Choctaw told me that, when he met a stranger, 
he could tell by his style whether he had learned to read 
or not. 

The words are long, and it takes more of them to express 
an idea than of English words. The interpretation of a ser- 
mon requires about twice the time of the English part. 

A secretary of the Board, himself an orator and in the 
U. S. Senate 17 years, on a visit to them, declared their 
language the best sounding for oratorical purposes that he 
ever heard. And he had heard only the common style. The 
old oratorical style is now rarely heard. 

In common style, a man might begin an address in 
council thus, “Omeh, miko vhlehah, kvpitvni hochito, tvshka 
puyuttah mah, himak nittak achukma ka nan isht il ittim 
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annumpula chi hosh, abohah ilvppa iloh ittvfamvshkeh.” 

The old oratorical style would inflate this into “Omish- 
keh, miko vhlehah, kvpitvni hochitoh, tvshka a puyuttah 
hvchiah mah, himak nittak fehna kvto, nittak achukma hona, 
ai ittvnaha ilvppak okvno, nanah isht iloh ittim annumpo- 
honla chi hocha, iloh ittvfamvshkeh.” The English of it is, 
“Well, chiefs, great captains, warriors, we have met at this 
meeting place this good day to consult.” 

In old time, they had no books, with which to occupy 
their leisure time. Talk took their place. Stories of great 
exploits in war or hunting, the traditions of their ancestors, 
and fictions of various kinds furnished amusement to them 
for many an hour. Their shukhanumpah, or “opossum stories,” 
answered to our novels, — 

Now they have the New Testament, the Old Testament 
to 2d Kings, a hymn book, a spelling book, reader, arithmetic, 
several small religious volumes and many tracts. 

They have no family names which pass down from 
father to son; but each individual has an independent name. 
The introduction of English names changes this. Names 
used to be given with great ceremony to young men after 
some exploit in war or hunting. They generally ended in 
vbi, “a killer,” and were always significant, e.g., Hotvbi, “who 
seeks and kills.” The women have significant names also. 

The name is very seldom spoken in life, and never after 
death, except in cases of extreme necessity. The women es- 
pecially dislike to utter their own names. When I took 
charge of the Wheelock church, I went around with one of 
the Choctaw elders to get acquainted with the members. 
I took down their names to compare with the list. We came 
to the house of an old man, whose wife was a member. 
Having made other inquiries, I asked her name. The elder 
did not know; the husband was unwilling to speak it, and 
insisted that his wife should herself tell it. We waited and 
asked, again and again. After 15 minutes or more, she 
mustered courage to speak it, Isht-ima"ya, but cut it off as 
short as possible, glad to be through with the unpleasant 
duty. Nameless children are often found. 

Parents are generally known by their child’s name, 
particularly the eldest son. A woman, whose oldest son’s 
name was Gordon, was sent by her husband to inquire after 
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the health of my wife, who was sick. She said she would go 
and tell Gordon’s father that George’s mother was better. 

Some of their terms have a historical bearing. For ex- 
ample the word for white man means, something sacred, or 
supernatural thus handing down to us the impression which 
the white first made on the Indian mind. The word for district 
or state means “fire,” perhaps pointing back to a time, in ages 
past, when they were worshippers of the sun, and in each 
district a fire was kept burning for him. One of their public 
ceremonies used to be to extinguish all fire on a particular 
day, recourse being had to the flint and steel and punk, for 
a new supply of this necessary of life.?4 

When the mission was commenced, they had some rem- 
nant of the custom so prevalent among some tribes, of flatten- 
ing the heads of infants, by pressure on boards. This is all 
done away. Nor are they now tied to frames and carried 
about, after the old Indian custom. They are carried on the 
back and held by a blanket or shawl drawn around them. 
The only times when I have ever seen them carried in the 
arms to any considerable distance, were when their mothers 
have brought them to us for medicine in the first days of 
infancy. 

The women bear burdens in a large basket, holding about 
a bushel and a half, which they swing on the back, and sup- 
port by a strap passing around the forehead. In the top of 
the basket load the babe is sometimes laid. In this way I 
have known a woman to carry a bushel and a half of acorns 
11 miles to exchange for meal, in a time of scarcity. 

The Choctaws are not as large and straight as individuals 
of many Indian tribes, nor have they the proud elasticity of 
step, which marks some. 

(Almost the whole nation is tainted with scrofula.) 

Full-blood families are usually small, while the half- 
breed families are large. The admixture seems to impart 
new vigour to the constitution, and their better care of life 
tends to its preservation. 

They are a beardless people. To this there are a few 
exceptions, and yet in them the beard is so light as scarce 
to amount to an exception. The prevalent notion that they 


21This was a Creek custom. It is not known with certainty to have 
been practiced by the Choctaw. 
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pull out their beard, is a mistake, at least so far ag that 
tribe is concerned. I have known them to try hard to raise 
a beard, but they failed.22 

They were formerly capable of great endurance, especi- 
ally when on hunting or war excursions, In some instances 
they were under the necessity of running all] day to get to 
water. 

They are slow to become excited ; but when excited, are 
capable of immense exertion. A mad Indian is not much 
more easily handled than a wild beast. 

Their whole discipline tends to a repression of the emo- 
tions. If a babe cries, the mother, in apparent unconcern, 
often leaves it to ery on, till it stops from exhaustion. They 
are trained to endure pain unflinchingly, 

They naturally hold revenge for a long time. The In- 
dian principle is never to forget an injury. But this is 
gradually yielding its sway, under the influence of Christian- 
ity. On the other hand, without any display of gratitude at 
the time, they do not soon forget favours. A widow came 
to our house on a cold winter’s day, with her little boy suffer- 
ing from ague, and clad in a single garment much worn. 
We dressed him up and gave him medicine. A few weeks 
after, his mother walked from home 8 miles with a basket 
for us, to show her gratitude. 

They are generally an open, honest, frank people. I 
think our churches have very few deliberate hypocrites. When 
a man has been deceived, and gives up his religion, he does 
it openly. 

There were 2300 slaves among them, belonging mostly 
to the half breeds. They generally make kind masters, and 
Sometimes the slave is practically above the master in the 
management of affairs. 

Most of the people are poor, from ignorance, indolence, 
shiftlessness, causes which make poverty everywhere. Yet 
many are thrifty; and where the Gospel finds an entrance, 
it makes a manifest improvement. 

The work of missions among them was commenced in 
1819. For a number of years there was no visible fruit. 


22Nevertheless the custom of removing hair from the face, and, 
indeed, from all parts of the body except the head was widely spread 


among the Indians. 
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Faith, love, and patience were strongly exercised. After 9 
years’ labour, the Spirit was largely poured out, and many 
were added to the church,—300 to the Presbyterian churches 
alone in a single year. 

In 1830 came the sale of their country, and the removal 
to their new country, west of the Mississippi. This shook the 
churches to their foundations. Many went back and walked 
the ways of God no more. The missionaries had done what 
lay in their power against the sale of the country; never- 
theless, they had to bear a share of the prejudice which it 
created in the Indian mind against the whites. By patient, 
persevering labor, that was overcome at last, and God again 
gave them favour in the eyes of the people. And the Spirit 
was again poured forth from heaven, insomuch that for the 
past 20 years the admissions into the Presbyterian churches 
have scarce at any time fallen below 100 a year, and have 
frequently risen to near 200. They report between 1700 and 
1800. Other denominations raise the number to between 3000 
and 4000. 

The change of 47 years has been great. Then but one 
praying man was to be found, and he was an old negro; now 
they are a host; and better prayers I have never heard than 
from the lips of some of them, and never have I known a 
Choctaw Christian in good standing to refuse to offer prayer, 
when called upon. Then but one man could be found in the 
whole land, who would not get drunk, if he could get the 
means: now there are thousands who cannot be induced to 
taste that which intoxicates. Then there were no roads in 
the country, except such as the whites had made through it, 
and there was no need of them; for they had no wagons to 
use on them: now wagons abound and wagon roads are cut 
in all directions. Then not more than one or two knew how 
to read English, and the Choctaw was wholly unwritten: now 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, are acquainted with English 
books; and a large majority are able to read, and many of 
them to write and cipher in their own language. Then they 
were wasting away: now they are increasing. 

The mission was commenced on the principle that there 
was no hope for the adults; that the only prospect of success 
was in taking the children in boarding schools, and making 
them “English in language, civilized in manners, Christian 
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in religion.” Civilization was to prepare the way for the 
gospel. But God in his providence has taught far otherwise. 
The gospel has been brought to them with great success in 
their own language. The English schools are important for 
raising up educated, native preachers and teachers, and for 
the temporal welfare of the people. But to change their 
language in any short time is utterly impracticable; and the 
fact is, that the gospel has most influence where the English 
is least known. 

Their history teaches also, that there is hope for any, 
even the most degraded. No people, not even the Diggers 
of this coast, are sunk so low, that this mighty elevator of 
the race, the glorious gospel, cannot lift them up. 

For a year past, the churches have been under a veil. 
I will not attempt to draw it. It may be a time of great 
temptation, a time of separation of the dross from the gold. 
But sure I am that there is gold there; and, whatever may 
be the fiery trail, through which it has to pass, I am con- 
fident that it will be found unto praise and honour and glory 
at the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE 


TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES 
By WASHINGTON IRVING (1832-1932) 


In October, 1832, Washington Irving, then the most famous American 
author, visited Eastern Oklahoma, then called the Indian Territory. He 
was not only then the best known American author but he was the first 
American who really became noted as a writer of books. Born in 1783, he 
had received only a common school education. At the age of nineteen, 
he became a clerk in a law office and a student of law. About that 
time, however, he began to write for publication. Although he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in due time, he did not practice law and, before he was 
thirty, he had become well known as a writer, not only in his native land 
but in Great Britain as well. He was a writer of humorous imaginary 
stories and also of history and biography. He had traveled more in 
Europe than he had in his own country. 

In the spring of 1832, while returning from Europe, Mr. Irving found 
among his fellow voyagers on shipboard, Charles J. Latrobe, an English- 
man, and Count Albert de Pourtales, a Swiss youth, both of French de- 
scent, and each much younger than he was. They became well acquainted 
before they landed in America, where they separated for a time. Later 
in the summer, Mr. Irving accompanied them in a tour of the White 
Mountains, which he had never previously visited. Shortly afterward, 
they visited him at his home near New York City, after which they went 
to Niagara Falls. At Buffalo, they all took passage on a Lake Erie 
steamer which was bound for Detroit. - 

After leaving Buffalo, a difference arose between Mr. Irving and his 
traveling companions. He wanted them to go with him on a trip through 
Kentucky and Tennessee, while they wanted to travel through Ontario, 
into French Canada (Quebec). He had decided to leave the boat at 
Ashtabula and go on to Kentucky alone. Happily, just then, they met 
Judge Henry L. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, who had recently been ap- 
pointed by President Jackson as a member of a board of commissioners 
to arrange for the removal] of the Indians of several tribes in the south- 
ern states to their new lands in the Indian Territory. He told them that 
he was then on his way west to the Territory to take a trip into the 
interior wilderness for the purpose of trying to meet the Indians of some 
of the untamed tribes of that region. He invited them to accompany him, 
so, dropping their differences as well as their plans, all became eager to 
take part in the excursion thus proposed. 

Landing at Ashtabula, the party traveled across Ohio to Cincinnati, 
where a brief stop was made. Thence, the next stop in the journey was 
Louisville, Kentucky, where after another brief visit, the members of the 
party boarded a river steamboat for a voyage to the mouth of the Ohio 
River and then up the Mississippi to St. Louis. There, nearly all travel- 
ers of that day went to outfit before journeying into any part of the great 
wilderness beyond. Several days were spent in St. Louis, where a camp- 
ing outfit, dearborn wagon and team of horses were purchased as well 
as saddle horses. While there, the members of the party also met many 
of the leading citizens of the community, the most noted of whom was 
Gen. William Clark, who had been one of the leaders of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, up the Missouri and over to the Pacific Coast and back 
hearly thirty years before. : 
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Route traversed by Washington Irving and party in his “Tour on the Prairies” 1832 (From Ft. Gibson.) 
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The first stage of the journey from St. Louis to the Indian Territory 
was to Independence, Missouri, Mr. Irving and Mr. Latrobe accompanying 
their baggage and camp wagon on horseback, while Judge Ellsworth and 
Count de Pourtales joined Col. Auguste P. Chouteau, the noted trader and 
Indian service official in taking passage on a river steamboat up the 
Missouri, to the landing nearest to Independence. (Colonel Chouteau was 
returning to his trading posts in the Indian Territory with the Ellsworth- 
Irving party.) 

The party left Independence on September 28, going southward 
through the extreme western part of Missouri. Wild game, including 
deer, bears, wild turkeys, prairie chickens, etc., was fairly plentiful almost 
from the start, so the travelers found considerable sport with their dogs 
and guns. On the third day, the party arrived at Harmony Mission 
station where a school was maintained for Osage Indian children and here 
the travelers were hospitably entertained. The Osage River was crossed 
at that point. Few settlers were found along the way. After four days 
of travel in a southward course, the route shifted to the southwestward, 
across the Missouri boundary into what afterward became a part of the 
state of Kansas. The valley of the Neosho was crossed near the site of the 
present town of Oswego, in Labette County, Kansas, after which the course 
again shifted to the southward, crossing into the Indian Territory, south 
of Chetopa. 

The next important stop that was made was at the Hopefield Mission 
station, in the valley of the Neosho, in the vicinity of the present village 
of Ketcham, in the southeastern part of Craig County, Oklahoma. After 
dining with Superintendent and Mrs. Requa of the mission station, an 
afternoon jaunt of twelve or fifteen miles brought the party to the trading 
establishment of their fellow traveler, Colonel Chouteau, on the site of 
the present village of Salina, in Mayes County, on the evening of October 
6th. After spending the night and more than half of the next day at 
Colonel Chouteau’s place, Mr. Irving and Judge Ellsworth set out ahead 
of the rest of the party, going first to Union Mission station, which was 
located on the west bank of the Neosho, in the southern part of Mayes 
County. After spending the night there, they drove on south to the trad- 
ing posts on the lower Verdigris and thence to Fort Gibson, where they 
were the guests of the post commander, General Arbuckle. 

Upon arriving at the Fort, Commissioner Ellsworth and Mr. Irving 
were surprised to learn that a troop of mounted rangers had started up 
the valley of the Arkansas from Fort Gibson, with instructions to circle 
southward toward Red River, over the hunting grounds of the Indians 
of the untamed tribes of the Great Plains. Inasmuch as Commissioner 
Ellsworth was anxious to meet some of the members of those tribes, 
arrangements were quickly made to dispatch a courier to overtake the 
Ranger expedition and have it halted until the Commissioner could over- 
take it. 

A day was occupied in preparation for this new journey, all unneces- 
sary baggage being stored at Colonel Chouteau’s trading post, at the falls 
of the Verdigris, some six or seven miles distant from Fort Gibson. 
(This trading post also served as a sub-agency for that portion of the 
Osage tribe which was located in the valleys of the Neosho and Verdigris 
rivers.) In describing the preparations which were made for this jour- 
ney into the unbroken wilderness, Mr. Irving afterward wrote as follows: 

“We now made all arrangements for prompt departure. Our bag- 
gage had hitherto been transported on a light wagon, but we were now 
to break our way through an untraveled country, cut up by rivers, 
ravines and thickets, where a vehicle of the kind would be a complete 
impediment. We were to travel on horseback, in hunter’s style, and 
with as little incumbrance as possible. Our baggage, therefore, under- 
went a rigid and most abstemious reduction. A pair of saddle-bags, and 
those by no means crammed, sufficed for each man’s scanty wardrobe and, 
with his great coat, were to be carried upon the steed he rode. The rest 
of the baggage was placed on pack-horses. Hach one had a bear-skin and 
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a couple of blankets for bedding, and there was a tent to shelter us in 
case of sickness or bad weather. We took care to provide ourselves with 
flour, coffee and sugar, together with a small supply of salt pork for 
emergencies; for our main subsistence we were to depend upon the chase. ; 

Several additional saddle horses were purchased, so that the riders 
might change to fresh steeds occasionally, especially in the expectation 
animals would become tired in the chase of game. 

When Mr. Irving and Commissioner Ellsworth left Fort Gibson to 
go to the Chouteau trading post, on the Verdigris River, they were ac- 
companied by General Matthew Arbuckle, who was the founder and for 
many years the commander of Fort Gibson, and by Samuel Houston, 
former member of Congress and governor of Tennessee, who was then 
living among the Cherokee people, and who was destined to be the great 
military and political leader of Texas within a few years thereafter. 
At the trading post there was found, already present and ready for duty, 
fifteen rangers under the command of Lieutenant Joseph Pentecost, which 
detachment had been detailed for escort duty with Commissioner Ells- 
worth and his friends until the main expedition should be overtaken. 
Mr. Irving mentioned these rangers and briefly described them as follows: 

“Here was our escort awaiting our arrival; some were on horseback, 
some on foot, some seated on the trunks of fallen trees, some shooting 
at a mark. They were a heterogeneous crew; some in frock coats made 
of green blankets; others in leathern hunting-shirts, but the most part 
in marvellously ill-cut garments, much the worse for wear and evidently 
put on for rugged service.” 

There were also a number of Indians at the trading post, or “agency,” 
as Mr. Irving called it. These he described as follows: 

“Near by these was a group of Osages: stately fellows; stern and 
simple in garb and aspect. They wore no ornaments; their dress consisted 
merely of blankets, leathern leggings and moccasins. Their heads were 
bare; their hair was cropped close, except a bristling ridge on the top, like 
the crest of a helmet, with a long scalp-lock hanging behind. They had 
fine Roman countenances, and broad, deep chests; and, as they generally 
wore their blankets wrapped round their loins, so as to leave the bust 
and arms bare, they looked like so many noble bronze figures. The 
Osages are the finest looking Indians I have ever seen in the West. They 
have not yielded sufficiently, as yet, to the influence of civilization to 
lay by their simple Indian garb, or to lose the habits of the hunter and 
the warrior; and their poverty prevents their indulging in much luxury 
of apparel. 

“In contrast to these was a gaily dressed party of Creeks. There 
is something, at the first glance, quite oriental in the appearance of this 
tribe. They dress in calico hunting shirts of various brilliant colours, 
decorated with bright fringes and belted with broad girdles, embroidered 
with beads: they have leggings of dressed deer-skins or of green or scar- 
let cloth, with embroidered knee-bands and tassels: their moccasins are 
fancifully wrought and ornamented and they wear gaudy handkerchiefs 
tastefully bound round their heads.” 

At this stage of the journey Commissioner Ellsworth and Mr. Irving 
jointly decided that they needed the services of an experienced and 
skilled scout, guide and hunter. An applicant appeared to ask for em- 
ployment in such capacity in the person of Pierre Beatte, a Creole-French- 
man, of Canadian antecedents and remotely of Indian descent. He stated 
the wages he would expect but, seemingly, was indifferent as to whether 
or not his offer was accepted. He was employed, despite the fact that Mr. 
Irving did not like his slouchy appearance and taciturn, almost surly 
manner. Yet, long before the wilderness tour was over, he had won the 
unquestioned confidence and respect of every member of the party and 
inevitably became one of the chief figures in the narratives of Messrs 
Irving and Latrobe. 

The first three days of travel were westward and northwestward 
up the valley of the Arkansas River, in the present Wagoner County. In 
the course of this advance, they passed through several settlements of 
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the Creek Indians, who had been the first of their tribe to migrate to 
the Indian Territory, where they had arrived only three or four years previ- 
ously. On the morning of the fourth day, before camp had been broken, 
the two Creek Indians, who had been gent as couriers from Fort Gibson 
to overtake the Ranger expedition with an order for it to await the 
arrival of the Commissioner and his fellow travelers, rode up and re- 
ported that their duty had been performed and that the Expedition was 
awaiting the arrival of the Commissioner’s party, at a point about fifty 
miles distant, where there was a good camping place and an abundance 
of game. A long march was made during that day, during the course of 
which the party entered Tulsa County. 

With an early start on the morning of the fifth day out, the party 
came to a bee tree which had recently been cut, so its members were sure 
that they had arrived in the vicinity of the encampment of the Ranger 
expedition. Going on through the woods, they came in sight of the camp, 
in the valley of a small stream, about six miles south of the present city 
of Tulsa. There was evidence of mutual joy on the part of the rangers 
and of the new arrivals at camp. The latter were immediately supplied 
with fresh venison and a bucket filled with honey. Captain Jesse Bean 
extended a cordial welcome to Commissioner Ellsworth, Mr. Irving and 
the other members of the party. He was a man of marked personality 
and extended experience. A native of Tennessee, he had entered the 
army during the second war with Great Britain and he had been with 
General Andrew Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans. Subsequently, 
he had become a pioneer settler in Arkansas. At the outbreak of the 
Black Hawk War, in the previous spring season, he had been commissioned 
captain of one of the six companies of rangers which were to be re- 
cruited and organized to serve for a year. He had recruited his troop in 
his native state and in Arkansas Territory. Every man in the command 
was an expert marksman with the rifle, but Captain Bean was acknowl- 
edged to be the most skilful of all, not only with the rifle but in every 
phase of woodecraft as well. 

The expedition remained in camp during the rest of the day. In the 
afternoon, Mr. Irving accompanied a number of rangers who went out 
on a wild bee hunt. He described in detail how the bee tree was located, 
how it was cut down, split open and robbed of its store of sweets. When 
he returned to camp, it was to find Captain Bean, the doctor and several 
of the older men gathered in consultation about a map of the frontier. 
Finally, Pierre Beatte was called into conference to tell what he knew 
of the lay of the land ahead of the expedition. As a result of this con- 
ference, it was decided to cross the Arkansas River just above the mouth 
of the Red Fork (Cimarron River). The next morning (October 14th) the 
expedition marched across the site of Tulsa, with never a sign or a sug- 
gestion of the great city that was to be built there before the end of 
another century. The day’s march was continued until late in the hope 
of reaching Red Fork, but was still a long way off when camp was 
pitched, somewhere west of Sand Springs. That evening a young ranger, 
whose name was McClellan, shot and killed an elk—the first animal of 
its kind which had been killed since the outset of the expedition. Other 
young rangers promptly lifted McClellan on their shoulders and made a 
noisy demonstration of their appreciation of his achievement and every- 
body had elk-meat for supper that night. 

The expedition arrived at the mouth of the Red Fork, or Cimarron 
River on the next day (October 15). The head of the column reached the 
river about half a mile above the confluence of the two rivers, but the 
bank was too high and too steep and the current of the river was too 
swift for a safe crossing at that point, so Beatte was sent off upstream in 
search of a possible ford. He returned after a time to announce that ‘ne 
had found such a place that, by angling across on sand-bars, the horses 
would only have to swim a short distance. Leaving the rangers to thus 
make their way across the river, he prepared to move the camp outfit of 
the Commissioner and Mr. Irving’s party across in a very novel craft 
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which he seemed to improvise for the occasion. While passing the camp 
of a band of Osage Indians, several days before, he had secured the hide 
of a large buffalo. This large dry hide now came into use. A heavy 
rawhide cord was passed through small holes which had been cut at in- 
tervals around near the edge of this buffalo hide and then drawn up so 
that a hollow, trough-shaped receptacle was formed, sticks being placed 
athwart to keep it in shape. Into this the camp equipage was piled and 
it was set afloat on the surface of the river. A cord was attached to one 
end, which Beatte took between his teeth, Tonish, the Creole French 
cook, swimming in the rear, to guide and help propel this strange erait 
and its cargo to the other side of the river. When it was unloaded on 
the other bank, they returned for saddles, guns and other equipment, 
Mr. Irving also making the voyage across on that trip. A third trip, 
brought the rest of their belongings, with Commissioner Ellsworth as a 
passenger. Mr. Latrobe and Count de Pourtales crossed with the horses of 
the party, with the rangers at the ford, a mile and a half upstream. Cap- 
tain Bean and the doctor built a raft on which their effects were ferried 
to the west bank of the river. 

After all were across, many of the rangers and some of the members 
of the Irving party scattered out in quest of game, as tracks of many 
different animals—elk, deer, antelope, bears, racoons, turkeys and water- 
fowl were very numerous at the edge of the river. Mr. Irving and Cap- 
tain Bean went up the valley about a mile and a half above the ranger 
crossing, there they came to a little rivulet that flowed out from a deep 
ravine which penetrated the high bluff, following this back for a quarter 
of a mile, they found the fountain source in a fine spring at the foot of a 
ruggedly beautiful rocky glen. Others joined them and finally the camp 
was pitched in the little valley. Captain Bean went out on the highlands 
to the west, where he found a herd of about twenty elk, one of which 
he wounded but he did not succeed in finding it. The camp was well 
supplied with fresh meat, however—venison and wild turkeys. Several 
of the men were lost, on the other side of the river, and did not get into 
camp that evening. However there was no feeling of alarm, as “Old 
Ryan,” an experienced hunter and woodsman was with them and all were 
confident that he would find the camp and bring the others in with him. 
He was the oldest man with the rangers. 

This heavily wooded, rocky glen where the expedition encamped on 
the night of October 15, 1832, is located in the extreme eastern part of 
Pawnee County, Oklahoma, about three miles north of the village of Key- 
stone, which is in the northwestern part of Tulsa County. Except for 
the fact that the ledge, which projected over the spring, has broken and 
fallen, the glen is unchanged and is still as wild and romantically beauti- 
ful as it was a century ago when it was visited by the Sage of Sleepy 
Hollow. The spring is still running and is locally known as the Wash- 
ington Irving spring. 

When the expedition moved toward the west, the next morning, 
some time was spent in hunting. The body of the elk which Captain Bean 
had shot the evening before was found and some of the meat was saved. 
It was a short march of only about twelve miles, toward the west and 
somewhat south. The camp was pitched in the valley of House Creek, 
below the site of the present village of Terlton. “Old Ryan” and the other 
missing rangers arrived in camp that afternoon. A day of rest was taken 
at that point, the camp being occupied until the morning of the 18th. 

Although Pierre Beatte was a skilled huntsman—in fact, during his 
later life, he was often called “Beatte, the meat getter”’—he had had such 
poor success in his efforts at hunting during the fore part of this ex- 
cursion that the rangers were inclined to discount his ability and make 
light of his skill while, on his part, he held them all in contempt because 
they knew nothing of plainscraft or hunting the buffalo. After crossing 
the Arkansas River, his “luck seemed to turn” and his skill and success 
as a hunter soon won the admiration and respect of the whole command 
though he still remained reticent, morose and sullen. ‘ 
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The day’s march on the 18th was not a long one, ending in the valley 
of Lagoon Creek, several miles south of the present village of Jennings, 


Although some effort was made to effect its capture, it easily evaded 
its pursuers and escaped into a thick growth of blackjack and post-oak 
timber, so the chase was abandoned, for the time being at least. 

The camp was pitched about one o’clock in a grove of walnut and 
oak trees, free of underbrush, on the bank of a creek, as already stated. 
Shortly afterward, Beatte rode up and dismounted and was then noticed 
as he shifted his saddle to his best horse, took his riata and rifle and 
rode away. It was evident that he was going after the wild horse and 
that, in doing so, he preferred to hunt alone. Trailing its tracks, he 
finally located it. Taking a circuitous route it made for the Cimarron 
River, which it crossed. Following it, Beatte discovered from its tracks 
in the sand that it had one defective hoof, whereupon he abandoned the 
chase and started for camp by the most direct route. On the way, he 
started up a band of six wild horses which also made for the river, which 
they crossed with Beatte in hot pursuit. He succeeded in throwing a 
noose over the head of a fine two-year-old colt. Twice after he had roped 
it, the rope was jerked from his hand in the timber but each time he 
succeeded in recovering the end of the rope. Finally he had played the 
young animal until he had it tired and was subdued. First he led it 
back to the place he had had to drop his rifle after which he took it back 
across the river and on into camp. The arrival of the wilderness hunter 
in the camp, leading the young mustang, created intense excitement, 
everybody in camp crowding around to admire the animal and to fling 
a flood of questions at its captor, who, however, remained imperturably 
silent and taciturn. Later in the privacy of a small campfire circle, he 
told the story of the capture to Mr. Irving and his traveling companions. 

The whole incident of the capture of the wild horse was the talk of 
the camp, not only that evening but the next morning as well. Every 
one of the rangers became possessed of an ambition to capture a mustang 
steed to ride back to his home, at the expiration of his term of service. 
And Beatte, who, a few days before, had been regarded as an inferior, 
had suddenly become the hero in the eyes of the rangers. Many offered 
to buy the animal but Beatte scorned every such proposition. Within a 
day or two he had the mustang colt bearing a light burden as a pack 
horse with the rest of the train. And it is probably not a mere coinci- 
dence that the creek where the camp was located when Beatte brought 
in the wild colt is called Wild Horse Creek to this day. 

The next morning, the cavalcade turned its course to the south and, 
at the end of a march of three or four miles, came to the bank of the 
Cimarron, or Red Fork, at a point where the channel was about 300 
yards wide, with shallow waters flowing about and between sand-bars. 
Everyone came to a halt as if uncertain whether to attempt to ford the 
stream lest quicksands be encountered. Then Beatte rode up, leading the 
young mustang. Handing the halter rope to Tonish, without a word, he 
boldly rode across the river and was quickly followed by the whole troop. 
Prairie land was encountered as the rangers ascended the upland but, 
when they reached the top of the hill, there was a vast stretch of timber- 
land beyond—the “cross-timbers,” as such growths were called in those 
days and for many years afterward. Into this tangled, stunted forest 
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growth the expedition marched and, through it, for many weary, toil- 
some miles, they continued to march. The first buffalo were encountered 
by the command that day. The camp that night was a rather desolate 
one but, for variety, Tonish, the boastful cook, who had followed and 
killed a tough old buffalo bull, arrived with a supply of meat. : Then there 
was a needless Indian scare when no Indians were near. With such ex- 
citement, there was but little sleep during the fore part of the night. 

Early on the next morning’s march, a creek was crossed at a point 
where its channel was spanned by a beaver dam, with a pond of water 
impounded. This was in the present Logan County, on Bear Creek, 
about where the village of Meridian is now located. After marching 
fourteen toilsome miles through the tangled “cross-timbers,” the expedi- 
tion went into camp near the head of Coffee Creek, some four or five 
miles northeast of Edmond, in the present Oklahoma County. The edge 
of the “Grand Prairie’ was within a mile or two of the camp, but the 
effect of the unwarranted Indian scare of the night before was plainly 
evident. There was much uneasiness lest they come in contact with the 
dreaded “Pawnees,” which name had become a general term for all of 
the untamed Indian tribes of the Plains. Moreover, the expedition was 
practically out of provisions, while their horses were becoming jaded, 
having passed beyond the range where the wild peas upon which they had 
grazed so bountifully in the earlier portion of the journey. Plainly, there 
was discouragement as well as anxiety among the leaders as also in the 
rank and file of the command. Accordingly, after counselling together, 
it was decided to turn back toward the southeast, where it was hoped 
to find a growth of cane, which would furnish nutritious pasturage, in 
the valley of the Canadian River. 

When the expedition resumed its march on the morning of October 
24th, it was to follow the course of Coffee Creek down to its confluence 
with the Deep Fork of the Canadian, fifteen miles northeast of Oklahoma 
City and within half a mile of the site of the present village of Arcadia. 
At the end of this short march for the day, camp was pitched for another 
night. Crossing Deep Fork early the next morning, the expedition made 
a “toilsome and harrassing march” mostly up-grade over a rough and 
more or less broken country, to the valley of the North Canadian River, 
which was approached at a point where the river swings back toward 
the south after its big bend to the north, about two miles north and a 
little west of the site of the village of Jones. It was at this juncture that 
an attempt was made to “ring” or surround a band of wild horses that 
was found grazing in the valley—an incident which was wont to appeal 
mightily to the imagination of young America when it was read in Mc- 
Guffey’s reader, two and three generations ago. That evening, camp was 
pitched by a small ravine, within a mile or two southeast of the site of 
the village of Spencer. The next morning (October 26) it moved a short 
distance of not over three or four miles, over to the valley of Crutcho 
Creek, where it lay in camp through the three days of a dreary autumnal 
rainstorm. With the return of clear weather, on the morning of October 
29th, the march was resumed toward the south, when a small group of 
Osage warriors was met. By these, the leaders of the expedition were 
advised to incline their course to the southwest if it was desired to find 
buffalo. This was done and the next camp was pitched near the head of 
Little River, at or near the site of the present village of Moore, in north- 
ern Cleveland County, where two days were spent in hunting buffalo and 
chasing wild horses. 

A notable incident of this hunting camp was the mishap of the young 
Count de Pourtales, who, in the excitement of the chase, had passed out 
of the valley of Little River over a low divide into that of a neighboring 
creek to the westward, which is directly tributary to the South Canadian. 
Without realizing that he was in a different stream valley, he vainly 
sought for the camp and his friends. Night came on and he was lost. 
His friends and companions sought for him but could not find him. After 
a dreary night in which he and his horse were almost continuously ser: 
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enaded by wolves, he found his friends as they were searching for him, 
the next morning. And that little stream where he spent a lonely night, 
is still called Lost Creek to this day! 

When the expedition resumed its march on the morning of October 
31st, it was to descend the valley of Little River, in a southeastward 
direction, on the south side to a point near the center of the present 
Cleveland County, about eight miles east of Norman. There the whole 
valley was found to be so flooded that it was difficult to find a ford. When 
the stream was crossed on the morning of November 1st, the course of 
the journey swung to a direction north of east, the camp for that day 
being pitched somewhere in the vicinity of the site of Tecumseh. The 
next camp was located in the northwestern part of Seminole County, 
within five or six miles of the site of the present village of Keokuk Falls. 

By this time, the last of the provisions were exhausted and game was 
scarce. Moreover, the horses were becoming weak as the result of in- 
sufficient feed. To an extent, the command became more or less scattered 
during the day and, more and more, it became every man for himself, to 
struggle through to the end of the journey. The North Canadian River 
was crossed several miles below Keokuk Falls, near the mouth of Turkey 
Creek, during the forenoon of November 3d, and the camp was set up with- 
in three or four miles of the site of Paden, in Okfuskee County, to the 
south or southeast. 

With weariness and sufferings increasing incident to privation, the 
camp on the evening of the 4th was on New York Creek, within two or 
three miles of the site of the Village of Okfuskee. On the evening of the 
5th, the camp was in the valley of Deep Fork, two or three miles above 
the site of the present city of Okmulgee. The camp on November 6th— 
the “hunger camp”’—was located in the extreme eastern part of Okmulgee 
County. On the 7th, the half-famished rangers and travelers reached the 
first Creek settlements, where they secured food for themselves and feed 
for their starving horses. Mr. Irving arrived at Fort Gibson on November 
8th—just one month after his first arrival at that post. Two days later, 
a small steamboat, with a cargo of supplies for the garrison, arrived and 
he took passage on it for the down-stream voyage. 

With the joint assistance of the Oklahoma Historical Society and of 
the Oklahoma State Department of Education, it is planned to celebrate 
the centennial anniversary, or rather, the succession of centennial an- 
niversaries, of Washington Irving’s Tour on the Prairies, progressively, 
from day to day. Neither the Department of Education nor the Historical 
Society wishes to play an officious part in these successive local cele- 
brations. Rather, they wish only to extend such assistance and encourage- 
ment aS may be desired by those in charge of the local celebrations. 
While these agencies will be glad to co-operate in the formulation of 
programs for such local celebrations, it is felt that such programs should 
be furnished by home talent as far as possible, while these celebrations 
are to be held in a few communities in the east-central part of the state, 
the people of the whole commonwealth will be more or less interested 
in the success of the undertaking. Indeed, this is but the fore-runner of 
other historical celebrations on account of other notable incidents and 
events in the history of Oklahoma. The active co-operation of county 
and city superintendents of schools, of principals and teachers, of local 
school boards, of publishers of local newspapers, of chambers of commerce 
or commercial clubs, of civic clubs, of women’s clubs and of patriotic so- 
cieties is bespoken and will be appreciated. 

—JOSEPH B. THOBURN. 


BOOK REVIEW 
Copy—sSeptember, 1932 


The Early Far West, a Narrative Outline 1540-1850, by W. J. 
Ghent. Longmans, Green and Company, $3.50. 

Mr. Ghent, an authentic historian of the West, who will be 
remembered for his Road to Oregon has placed the student 
under further obligations by his latest scholarly work in which 
he has told the story of western America from the coming 
of the first Spaniards to the admission of California as a state 
in 1850. This work is intended both for the general reader 
and for the class student and gives a definite outline of his- 
torical developments in the west. Narrative rather than de- 
scriptive it emphasizes the event and the series in which it 
occurs. 

While the scope of the book includes all of western Amer- 
ica it will be found of great interest and value to the student 
of Oklahoma and nearby history as Mr. Ghent is one of the 
few writers of western history who have discovered that Okla- 
homa has a historical background worthy of notice. He has 
developed all of the vital phases of Oklahoma history from the 
earliest authentic accounts down through the most recent dis- 
coveries and publications. 

_ Mr. Ghent has availed himself of all of the newest source 
material and publications and with the authority of a his- 
torian has at times modified hitherto accepted accounts. The 
resultant volume, rich in bibliography and supplied with neces- 
sary maps is thrilling, comprehensive and authentic. It will 
take its place as a standard single volume account of early 
western United States. To the student of Oklahoma history 
it will be invaluable not only for the text but for the carefully 
selected bibliography. No Oklahoma library offering facili- 
ties to the student of our history can afford to be without this 
book. 


Gal: 
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The Life and Times of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Ken- 
tucky, by Leland Winfield Meyers, Ph. D. Columbia University 
Press, $5.50. 

Organizing and leading a regiment of Kentucky mounted 
rifle men on the Canadian Frontier during the War of 1812; 
serving brilliantly in the Battle of the Thames and perhaps 
killing the celebrated Indian warrior, Tecumseh; defending 
Andrew Jackson; serving sentence in prison for debt and then 
fathering the law that abolished imprisonment for debt in 
Kentucky—such are the colorful sidelights of the life of the 
ninth vice-president of the United States which Dr. Meyers 
developes in this book. Colonel Johnson was the champion of 
education, of western exploration and development; a friend 
of the Indian, of labor and of the unfortunate everywhere. 
The versatile and colorful subject of this book was a man of 
many interests and wide acquaintance and the account of his 
life is fascinating to any reader. Perhaps, however, the part 
of the book that contains most of interest to the people of 
Oklahoma is the account of the great contribution he made to 
the literacy and culture of our Indians through his establish- 
ment and conduct of the Indian school in Kentucky known 
as the Choctaw Academy. This school he established in 1825 
in buildings provided by him at his home in Scott County, 
Kentucky. Here, for twenty years, with a competent superin- 
tendent and force of teachers he educated a large number of 
Indian youth whose tuition was provided by funds appro- 
priated by Congress. While the boys who attended this school 
were not all benefited greatly still the majority of them were; 
and those members of the tribes in Oklahoma, particularly 
the Choctaw, who were educated at this school were equipped 
to assume positions of leadership and contributed enormously 
to the development of their rising generations and so left a 
permanent record of the labors and hopes of Richard M. 
Johnson. 

The author of this book is a member of the Department 
of History of Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, 
near the site of the Choctaw Academy. His account of the 
arresting figure of whom he writes viewed against the back- 
ground of a new and rapidly growing country, should not be 
missed by any student of Oklahoma history. 

GaP; 
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“Fort Hall on the Oregon Trail,” by Jennie Broughton Brown; 
Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Publishers. 8vo, 
466 pp. ill. 

Another contribution to “the new history of the old West,” 
which has recently appeared is “Fort Hall on the Oregon 
Trail,” of which Jennie Broughton Brown is the author. It is 
a volume of more than 450 pages and is replete with interest 
to the student of the history of the regions west of the Missis- 
sippi, from cover to cover. It is more than merely the detailed 
history of a trading post of the olden time and of the im- 
mediate vicinity of its location. In its way, it helps most 
effectively to illuminate the story of the great fur trade of 
the Northwest, during the first half of the last century, with 
its ramifications, interests and intrigues, from Boston, New 
York and Washington in the East and St. Louis in the Mid- 
land, to the mouth of the Columbia and Puget Sound in the 
Northwest. The location of the Fort Hall trading station on 
and its intimate association with the Oregon Trail—in some 
respects easily the greatest and most important of the over- 
land wilderness highways of all time—serves to make it the 
theme of national, rather than local or even regional, interest. 

The history of that part of the United States west of 
Missouri (with the possible exceptions of Texas and Cali- 
fornia), during the first half of the Nineteenth Century, has 
always been more or less hazy to the mind and understanding 
of the casual reader. Such a book as “Fort Hall on the Oregon 
Trail” tends to aid in clearing up and bringing into popular 
understanding the early history of that vast area which now 
includes fifteen states of the Federal Union. Incidentally, it 
may not be out of the way to express the hope that writers 
of similar ability and industry may do as much for Fort La- 
ramie and for Bent’s Fort, aye, and for Westport, on the 
Missouri frontier. 

The evidences of patient and thorough research in the 
preparation of the material for this volume do not need to be 
told as they are so plain as to be quickly remarked by any 
intelligent reader. The well written text is supported by num- 
erous extracts from original sources, brief and always perti- 
nent. The typography is pleasing and the press-work all that 
could be asked. There are more than 125 illustrations, authen- 
tic and appropriate, including portraits of more than twenty- 
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five explorers, traders and pioneers of the Northwest. The 
documentation is complete and accurate and the volume is 
unusually well indexed. 

—Joseph B. Thoburn. 


Poland and the American Revolutionary War. 

Few students of American History realize the contribu- 
tion that Poland made to the cause of the Colonies in their 
contest for liberty in the Revolutionary War. The Oklahoma 
Historical Society has received a well bound and well written 
book entitled, Poland in the American Revolutionary War. 
The book is written by Miecislaus Haiman and bears this in- 
scription: 

“The Polish Roman Catholic Union of America is asking 
you to accept this with its compliments as a tribute to the 
memory of George Washington and his Polish companions- 
in-arms.” 

This book contains the names of hundreds of Poles who 
enlisted in the Continental Army from the original Colonies. 
These names are not easily spelled and most of them are al- 
together unpronounceable to the average American, but they 
were patriots and deserve to be enrolled on the scroll of honor. 
Many of these Poles were military men trained in the schools 
of continental Europe and did much towards organizing the 
American armies. 

The two Polish soldiers best known to American his- 
torians are: General Thaddeus Kosciuszko and General Casi- 
mir Pulaski. Kosciuszko afterwards became one of the world’s 
military heroes—“Warsaw’s Last Champion.” He was at one 
time called “The Father of American Artillery.” Pulaski was 
a master of strategy and a brave soldier who gave his life 
for the American cause. He received wounds in action before 
Savannah which resulted in his death on October 11, 1779. 

The Polish Ambassador to the United States gives this 
book a very complimentary indorsement. It is an interesting 
book and throws some new light on the American Revolution. 
It is printed by the Polish Union Daily, 1331 Augusta Blvd., 


Chicago, II. 
—D. W. P. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


It is hereby proposed that Section (one) 1, of Article (seven) VII, 
of the Constitution of the Oklahoma Historical Society be amended to 
read as follows: 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the duly qualified members of the Society, at any regular annual election 
thereof or at any special election which may have been duly authorized 
and directed by vote of the annual meeting of the Society, the voting on 
such proposed amendment or amendments to be by a separate ballot but 
otherwise as prescribed in the election of directors, in Section 2, of Article 
III, of this Constitution, provided (1), that no proposition to submit any 
amendment or amendments to the same shall be submitted unless offered 
and supported by petition of not less than five per cent of the duly quali- 
fied members of the Society and, provided further, that due notice of the 
proposed adoption of such amendment be given in the form of a copy 
thereof, at least three months in advance of the date of such election. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH B. THOBURN. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society was held in the Historical building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, July 28, 1932, at 10:00 A. M., Judge Thomas H. 
Doyle, Vice-President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. George H. Evans, Dr. 
Joseph B. Thoburn, Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Judge 
R. L. Williams, Dr. EH. EB. Dale, Mr. Grant Foreman, Judge Phil D. Brewer, 
Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Mrs. Jessie EH. Moore, and Dan W. Peery, the Secretary. 

* * * 

Judge Brewer, chairman of the committee to have the constitution 
and by-laws of the Historical Society compiled and printed, made a verbal 
report of the progress being made and the committee was continued until 
the next quarterly meeting of the Board. 

Mr. Foreman reported that the work of copying the Moravian rec- 
ords, which the Board had authorized him to have done, had not been 
completed. 

Judge Williams read two letters from P. H. Tobin, with reference 
to early day construction of the M. K. & T. R. R., in Indian Territory, 
and one from A. H. Coffin, relating to the same subject, presenting the 
same to the Society for its archives. 

Judge Brewer moved that they be accepted and that Judge Williams 
and the writers of the letters be thanked for their contributions. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

* * * 

Judge Williams moved that the Chair appoint a Budget Committee 
to meet with the Budget Officer, and prepare a budget for the next 
biennium, and also present the matter to the next legislature. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Judge Edwards, which carried. 

Before appointment of said committee, Judge Edwards moved that 
Judge Doyle be appointed a member of this budget committee, and put 
the question, after having received a second, which motion was un- 
animously carried. 

The Chair appointed Judge Williams, Chairman, with Judge Ed- 
wards, General Sneed and Mr. Jasper Sipes to serve on this Committee. 

Doctor Thoburn reported the progress of the Committee appointed 
to arrange for the celebration of the centennial of the Washington Irv- 
ing tour in Indian Territory and Oklahoma. : 

Judge Williams moved that the Chair appoint a committee of three 
to take up with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the proposition of 
depositing with the Historical Society the records of the various Indian 
Tribes in the State, in addition to the records of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
the Historical Society to receive them as agent and custodian of the 
United States Government and to hold them as such agent and custodian, 
subject to the direction of the United States Government, and that this 
committee be authorized to make a like agreement with the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs regarding the records of the other Indian Tribes in 
the State. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Brewer moved that the committee which had been appointed 
to secure the records of the Five Civilized Tribes be continued under same 
authority, and that they include in their work the records of the other 
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tribes of Indians. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Edwards gave a verbal report of the work being done by 
Martha Buntin in gathering the history of the Plains Indians on the west 
side of the state. 

Mr. Foreman gave a report of the work being done by Mrs. Rella 
Watts and Peter J. Hudson in the Indian Agency at Muskogee. 

Judge Brewer moved that the time for which Miss Buntin and Mr. 
Hudson are employed be continued for an additional ninety days, and that 
they be paid out of the private funds of the Society under the same terms 
as now exist; and that Miss Buntin be allowed, from the private funds 
of the Society, for the gas and oil necessary to make trips to visit the 
various Indian Agencies, proper receipts being presented. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Mr. Foreman presented to the Society the following pictures which 
he obtained on his recent trip to Washington, D.C.; Seminole Council 
House; John Chupco, Seminole Principal Chief; Ah-it-to-tubby, Chickasaw 
Councilor, 1875; Ward Coachman, Second Chief Creek Nation, 1875; 
William P. Ross, Ex-Chief Cherokee Nation; J. Scales, Cherokee Indian 
Delegate; Cherokee Orphan Asylum; Indian Trade Store, Okmulgee, Ind. 
Ter.; Creek Graveyard near Hanna, Okla.; Cherokee Park Hill Sem- 
inary; Cherokee Council House; Hickory Ground, Crazy Snake’s Camp; 
Residence of Colonal Checotee; D. O. Fisher, Chickasaw Indian Councilor 
and the Graduating Class, Cherokee Seminary. 

Mr. Foreman also presented to the Society a framed picture of the 
Cherokee Orphan Asylum, at Salina, Ind. Ter., painted by Royal Roger 
Eubanks, of Tahlequah, Okla., and presented to the Society by Dr. R. L. 
Mitchell, of the U. S. Veterans Hospital, of Muskogee, Okla. 

Upon motion the picture was received and the Secretary was in- 
structed to express the thanks of the Society to Dr. Mitchell. 

* * * 

Mr. Foreman read a letter from George Julian Zolnay, the artist 
who made the statue of Sequoyah in Statuary Hall, at Washington, D. C., 
giving a brief history of the statue, and presented the letter to the 
Society, which was accepted with the thanks of the Society therefor. 

Mr. Foreman read a report of the work of Mrs. Foreman and him- 
self in having a proper marker put up in the National Cemetery, at Ft. 
Gibson, for Col. John Nicks, a veteran of the War of 1812, and presented 
to the Society a short sketch of his life. 

On motion Mr. and Mrs. Foreman were thanked for these services 
and the copy of the sketch of the life of Col. John Nicks accepted for the 
archives. 

The Secretary presented to the Society a framed picture of John H. 
Seger, the gift of his daughter Bessie Seger, also one of Mr. Seger con- 
structing a reservoir on the Seger Colony Reserve, using Indian labor, and 
some other smaller pictures. 

Judge Brewer moved that these pictures be accepted, and that the 
Secretary be directed to thank Miss Bessie Seger most courteously for 
these pictures. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Brewer moved that a legend or description be placed on the 
back of all pictures, so they may be identified. Judge Edwards seconded 
the motion which carried. 

Mr. Thoburn moved that the Society avail itself of the offer of Mr. 
Foreman and the State Highway Department to have a survey and maps 
made of the early trails in Oklahoma. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Sipes reported that he attended the meeting of the Oklahoma 
Press Association at Shawnee, Okla., May 27, 1932, at which time a 
tablet honoring Mr. Sidney Suggs for his work as a pioneer newspaper 
man and good roads builder was presented to him, and he in turn pre- 
sented this tablet to Mr. Sipes to be placed in the Historical building. 

Mr. Sipes moved that the Secretary be authorized to receive same, 
and to thank the Secretary of the Oklahoma Press Association. Upon 
being seconded by Judge Campbell, the motion carried. 
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The Secretary read the following list of applicants for annual mem- 
bership in the Society: 

Hugh Chalmers Baird, Agra; Dr. T. N. Batten, Oklahoma City; V. 
R. Biggers, Wewoka; Lillian Bryant, Edmond; Mrs. Virginia Bryant, 
Edmond; Mrs. Alice Cook, Oklahoma City; John S. Davenport, Tulsa; 
Mrs. Ethel F. Dowell, Luther; William L. Dunlap, Oklahoma City; Paul 
M. Galloway, Sand Springs; Elmer Hale, Jr., McAlester; Tom Hale, Mc- 
Alester; F. D. McSherry, McAlester; J. B. Milam, Chelsea; Sarah BE. 
Milam, Chelsea; Barclay Morgan, Henryetta; Walter BH. Putman, Copan; 
Charles H. Reinhardt, Magdalena, New Mexico; Col. Winfield Scott, nid; 
Col. J. H. Stolper, Muskogee; John H. Tidwell, Muskogee; Fred Tucker, 
Ardmore; John J. Vater, Enid; Allen Walters, Woodward; Walter Allen 
Warwick, Tulsa; Clark B. Wasson, Muskogee; and Mrs. Erda York, 
Atoka. 

It was moved that they be received into membership, which motion 
upon being seconded was carried. 

The Secretary read a letter from Aaron C. Parrott, calling atten- 
tion to the last paragraph of the minutes of the Board meeting, held Jan- 
uary 28, 1932, wherein Russell Parrott was given credit for the Parrott 
loan of museum material, instead of himself. 

Judge Brewer moved that the minutes be corrected to give proper 
credit to Aaron C. Parrott for the loan of the collection, and it was so 
ordered. 

* * * 

Mrs. Moore gave a verbal report of the committee to supervise 
beautifying the grounds surrounding the Historical building. 

Upon motion of Judge Brewer the meeting stood adjourned. 

THOMAS H. DOYLE, Vice-President, 
Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, 
Secretary. 


NECROLOGY 


LEWIS W. COBB 
(1848-1929) 


Lewis W. Cobb, son of William A. Cobb, a fullblood Choctaw Indian, 
and Sophia Cobb, a mixed blood Choctaw Indian woman, both of whom 
came from the State of Mississippi in the early exodus of that Tribe into 
the Choctaw country of the Indian Territory, was born March 31, 1848, 
about five miles south of the present village of Rufe, McCurtain County, 
Oklahoma. 

His parental grandfather, Sam Cobb, a fullblood Choctaw, also 
came from the State of Mississippi with Lewis W. Cobb’s father and 
mother. The mother of Lewis W. Cobb was the daughter of Lewis Ward, 
a white man, who died in Mississippi, by a fullblood wife, and for whom 
Lewis W. Cobb was named. He was reared and worked on his father’s 
farm. 

Lewis W. Cobb married the daughter of William Impson who owned 
live stock, consisting of cattle, horses, sheep and hogs. Whilst acting 
as his father’s herdsman he heard the call of the Lord to enter his 
service as a Methodist Minister. He was admitted on trial as an itiner- 
ant minister at the Indian Mission Conference held at Oak Lodge in 
Sept. 1885, having theretofore been ordained as a local Elder. He was 
a local preacher at least four years prior to that date, the information 
being that he became a local preacher about 1878. He continued in that 
highly appointed service for more than fifty (50) years, being over 
eighty (80) years of age at the time of his death on October 15th, 1929. 
His ministerial labors were mostly among the Indian people. He served 
as Presiding Elder and also as Pastor of many charges. He was possessed 
of some property when he entered the ministry, but decided to devote 
its use in his Lords service. He used all his means in such services, in- 
cluding the lands allotted to him as a member of the Choctaw Tribe. He 
became financially as well as physically exhausted, but was proud that 
his efforts and means were used in furtherance of the Gospel, having no 
regrets that he made such a sacrifice. He considered whatever financial 
losses he sustained in the service of the ministry as a gain for himself in 
a spiritual way. At times, in his old age, the material way seemed 
dark to him, and he sometimes wondered how he was to get along, 
but was comforted with the knowledge that he who led him into his 
service would never forsake him. 

He spoke the English language with a handicap, his educational 
opportunities having been cut off by the Civil War. 

He died firm in the faith, on October 15th, 1929, and is buried in 
the cemetery at Hugo, Oklahoma. 


CARL S. GLITSCH 
(1875-1929) 


Son of Henry Glitsch and his wife Sacremento Belle Glitsch, nee 
Layton. Born June 28, 1875, at Forsythe, Missouri. Died at Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louis, October 5, 1929, and buried in Fairlawn Cemetery, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on October 8th, 1929. When four years of 
age his parents removed from Missouri settling in northwest Arkansas, 
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where his father was elected and served as a circuit judge. He wag 
educated in the local schools and at Clark’s Academy, Berryville, Arkansas. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, he enlisted in the army 
of the United States serving throughout that conflict. Having been 
admitted to the bar in Arkansas in 1896, after the close of the Spanish- 
American War he engaged in the practice of the law at Mena, Arkansas, 
where he was married to Miss Leona A. Pumphrey, who survives him 
residing at 208 West Fourteenth Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Other surviving relatives are his mother, residing in Houston, Texas, 
a brother Fritz Glitsch, of Dallas, Texas, and a half brother who resides 
with his mother. At the opening of the Caddo, Comanche and Kiowa 
country Oklahoma Territory in 1901, he settled at Anadarko, engaging 
in the practice of the law. It was whilst residing there that he became 
attorney for the Busch interests in that section which later caused his 
location at Oklahoma City. In 1923 he became vice president and gen- 
eral manager in charge of the ice property and other interests of the 
Busch interests in Oklahoma, and connected with the management of their 
other interests in Texas and Louisiana. He was prominent in civic and 
political affairs, serving for a short term beginning in 1923 as Chief 
of Police of Oklahoma City. He was an Elk serving as Exalted Ruler of 
Lodge 417 at Oklahoma City. He was an active Democrat. The funeral 
service was held in St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Oklahoma City, at- 
tended by various civic organizations; the city police department in a 
body were present, as were also the entire organization of the New 
State Ice Company. In 1916 Governor Robert L. Williams caused to be 
tendered to him the appointment of warden of the Oklahoma Penitentiary 
at McAlester. Desiring to perform this public service he planned to 
accept this offer, but, on account, of his long service with the Busch 
interests, he presented the matter to them at their St. Louis office and, at 
their insistence, the tender of the appointment was declined. In 1920 
after Governor Williams became United States Judge for the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma, he tendered him the appointment as Clerk of the 
United States Court for said district. This position he likewise desired 
to accept, but when the matter was submitted the Busch office in St. 
Louis they insisted that he remain in their service and the appointment 
was declined. He was a man of marked executive and administrative 
ability, as well as of fine judgment, a loyal friend, a faithful and devoted 
husband, a loving and devoted son and brother, and successful in bus- 
iness. He will long be remembered by his associates and friends. 
R. L. W. 


WALTER REYNOLDS HARRIS 
(1874-1930) 


Walter Reynolds Harris, born April 12, 1874, at Marion, Alabama, 
son of John T. Harris and his wife Theresa Amelia Harris. Removed 
with his parents to Gainesville, Texas, at the age of twelve years. 
Educated in the Gainesville public schools and at Austin College, Sher- 
man, Texas, of which he was a graduate. He was also graduated in law 
from the University of Texas. Admitted to the Texas bar in 1897, in 
which year he settled at McAlester, Indian Territory, and was admitted 
to the bar at said place, where he engaged in the practice of the law 
until his death on March 22, 1930. Married to Maunette Potter, of Gaines- 
ville, Texas, daughter of Col. and Mrs. C. L. Potter, on January 3, 1899. 
Served as municipal judge of the City of McAlester in 1903 and 1904. 
Assistant U. S. District Attorney under T. B. Latham in 1906 and 1907. 
After retiring from said office he engaged in the practice of the law with 
T. B. Latham from 1908 until 1912 under the firm name of Latham & 
Harris. Upon the dissolution of said firm he formed a partnership with 
W. A. Lackey in the practice of the law, which continued until his death. 
He was a 32nd degree Mason. His wife and the following children 
survive him: Rowena Emery, Reynolds Harris, Theresa Turnbeaugh, 
Walter R. Harris, Jr., Genevieve Harris, and John Potter Harris. The 
state lost a citizen of sterling worth. 
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JACKMAN ANDREW GILL 
(1892-1929) 


Jackman Andrew Gill, born at Fort Smith, Arkansas, June 28, 1892; 
son of Gus A. Gill and his wife Mattie E. Gill, nee Elmore. In his early 
youth his parents removed to South McAlester, Indian Territory, where 
he was reared and attended the local schools. For several years after 
graduating from McAlester High School he was a reporter on the News- 
Capital, when he entered the law school at Oklahoma University. After 
being admitted to the practice of the law in 1914 he located at McAlester, 
forming a law partnership with the Hon. W. J. Horton under the firm 
name of Horton & Gill, which continued until his death. On April 18, 
1821, he was appointed United States Commissioner at McAlester, Okla- 
homa, by the Hon. Robert L. Williams, Judge of the United States Court 
for the Eastern District of Oklahoma, which position he held until his 
death. On October 25, 1916, he was married to Miss Leta Wright, of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. I. F. Wright. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons, Jackman Andrew Gill, named for his 
father, and a posthumous son who was born shortly after his death, 
and his father, two brothers, John Gill at McAlester, Oklahoma, and 
Richard Gill of San Antonio, Texas, and a sister Mrs. J. A. Willour, of 
McAlester, Oklahoma. He was a 32nd degree Mason (Indian Consistory 
[Scotish Rite] of McAlester); member of Grand Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, McAlester, Oklahoma; a Democrat active in the party 
organization. He was buried in Oak Hill Cemetery at McAlester with 
Masonic rites. He was a member of the Pittsburg County and Oklahoma 
State Bar Associations. He enjoyed a marked career as a young man 
in the practice of the law enjoying the confidence of a wide circle of 
friends. His paternal ancestors were Scotch-Irish, settling in Virginia 
at an early day. His paternal great grandfather was William Gill, who 
engaged in tobacco raising and other agricultural pursuits at Maysville, 
Kentucky. His grandfather was William Wallace Gill, born at Maysville, 
Kentucky, who married Cordelia E. Fallen, of Augusta, Kentucky, and 
who located at Boonville, Missouri, engaging in the practice of the law 
and also proprietor and editor of a newspaper. Afterwards he located 
at Mattoon, Illinois, establishing the Mattoon Academy, and engaging 
in the practice of the law. His health having failed he moved to a place 
near Memphis, Tennessee, seeking outdoor life, where he engaged in 
farming. Then he removed to a point near Des Arc, Arkansas, where 
he engaged in farming. Later he removed to Atkins, Pope County, 
Arkansas, where he was proprietor and editor of a newspaper, and then 
removed to Dardanelle, Arkansas, where he died. His great grand- 
mother was a Moss, a member of a pioneer Kentucky family. She was 
related to the Hardin family. His material great grandfather, William 
Fallen, was a dry goods merchant at Augusta, Kentucky. His maternal 
great grandmother Fallen on her mother’s side was a Sumner. His 
material ancestors were English. His father in early life was licensed 
to practice law at Chillicothe, Missouri, having read law under an uncle 
Baldwin B. Gill; later he practiced law in Pope County, Arkansas, and 
also engaged in teaching and was proprietor and editor of a newspaper. 
In 1887 his father moved to Fort Smith, Arkansas, engaging in business, 
having retired from the practice of the law on account of throat trouble. 
In 1892 he removed to McAlester, Indian Territory, where he engaged in 
business pursuits, where he still resides. 


CARL MONK. 
(1878-1932) 


Carl Monk born in Little Rock, Arkansas, on September 12, 1878 
son of Alonzo Monk, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Monk, nee Cark. His preparatory education was 


, 
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received at Webb Brothers School at Bellbuckle, Tennessee. He after- 
wards entered Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tennessee, receiving 
his A. B. degree from that institution in 1903. He also continued his 
We education at Vanderbilt University, receiving the degree of LLB. in 

Soon after his graduation from Vanderbilt he went to California 
where he married Miss Lallie Colburn, daughter of Dr. John R. Colburn, 
a Los Angeles physician. He shortly afterwards became City Attorney 
of Long Beach California. He moved to McAlester, Oklahoma, in 1908, 
where he spent the rest of his life. Known for many years as a successful 
trial lawyer and an outstanding orator of the State, he was selected as 
Temporary Chairman and keynote speaker for the State Democratic Con- 
vention in 1920. He had previously served Pittsburg County as Assistant 
County attorney from 1910 to 1912 and later as County Attorney from 
1916 to 1921, when he resigned entering private practice of law with 
Frank D. McSherry of McAlester, Oklahoma. He was elected State Sen- 
ator of the 25th District in 1923, serving in that capacity until 1927. 
He was a 32° Mason, a member of Sigma Chi Fraternity and held mem- 
bership in the Pittsburg County and Oklahoma State Bar Associations. 
He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Upon his retirement from politics he engaged in the general practice 
of law in McAlester until his death on March 29th, 1932, death resulting 
from injuries received in an automobile accident near Holdenville, Okla- 
homa, on March 24th, 1932. His wife, Lallie C. Monk, his daughter, 
Margaret Elizabeth Monk, and his three sons, John C. Monk, Carl Monk, 
Jr., and Alonzo Monk, survive him. 


STARKEY BRENT DAWES. 
(1864-1930) 


Starkey Brent Dawes born June 21st, 1864, in Carroll County, 
Tennessee, and died December 31st, 1930. 

His parents were Starkey and Amanda Dawes nee Butler, his father 
being a teacher and a minister of the Christian Church. His grandfather 
emigrated from England, settling in North Carolina, and later moving 
to Tennessee, where his father Starkey Dawes married his mother. 

Starkey Brent Dawes was educated in the public schools of Tennessee 
and Texas. His family first came from Tennessee to Ft. Worth, Texas, 
later removing to Gainesivlle, Texas, in which city, in 1888, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Margaret Maupin, daughter of Rev. Milton and Malinda 
Maupin. He read law at Gainesville Texas under his father and Judge 
Gardner. 

He and his wife came to Muskogee in 1889, he being one of the 
first lawyers enrolled before the United States Court for the Indian 
Territory, and from then until a short time before his death he was 
actively engaged in the work of his profession. Upon his arrival in 
Muskogee, or within a few days thereafter, he became associated with 
Judge N. B. Maxey in the practice of the law, and afterwards for 
several years he was with Judge W. P. Thompson. At the time of his 
death he was associated with Luther Kyle, Esquire. 

For forty one years Mr. Dawes was a factor in his profession in the 
Indian Territory and Eastern Oklahoma, and also active in church 
affairs, having assisted in organizing the First Christian Church of 
Muskogee, and for 15 years was the Superintendent of the Sunday School 
of that Church, and for several years until shortly before his death he 
taught a Bible Class at the Veterans Hospital in Muskogee. 

His widow and an adopted daughter survive him. He was a de- 
voted husband, a fond parent, and a Christian gentleman. 
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GUY FOUNTAIN NELSON. 
(1872-1930) 


Guy Fountain Nelson born in Nevada, Vernon County, Missouri, 
August 17th, 1872, died at Tulsa, Tulsa County, Oklahoma, June 2nd, 1930, 
son of Isaac Fountain S. Nelson, born August 19th, 1850 at Balltown, 
Missouri, who died at St. Louis, Missouri, January ist, 1919, and of 
Alice Catherine (Pottorff) Nelson, born in Adrian County, Missouri, 
May 27th, 1852, who died at St. Louis, Missouri, June 23rd, 1930; grandson 
of Albert Fountain Nelson, born in Stokes County, N. C., September 14th, 
1815, who died at Balltown, Missouri, January 29th, 1852, and of Susan P. 
(Stone) Nelson, who was born in Stokes County N. C., April 4th, 1818, 
and died at Nevada, Missouri, February 1st, 1903. John Pottorff, father 
of Alice Catherine (Pottorff) Nelson, who was the mother of Guy Foun- 
tain Nelson, emigrated to the United States of America from France. 

Guy F. Nelson left surviving a widow Maybelle (Ayres) Nelson, to 
whom he was married October 5th, 1898; a daughter, Mrs. Loraine 
(Nelson) Wight; and a son Albert Ayres Nelson, and one brother Harry 
Pottorff Nelson. He was related to the Stone family of which William 
Joel Stone, a former Governor and U. S. Senator from Missouri was a 
member. 

Judge Guy F. Nelson, as he was known, was educated in the public 
schools, with one year in Christian University, at Nevada, Missouri. He 
studied law in the office of H. H. Blanton of Nevada, Missouri, ad- 
mitted to practice in 1894. His first public office was that of City 
Attorney of Nevada, Missouri, from 1900 to 1901, which position he re- 
signed to become connected with the Legal Department of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Company, continuing in that capacity until 
1909, when he resigned and moved with his family to Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
to enter the general practice of the law. In 1916 he was appointed 
Assistant Attorney General of Oklahoma by Prince Freeling, the then 
Attorney General, and served in that capacity from 1916 to 1918, at 
which time he resigned to accept a vacancy on the Superior Court of 
Muskogee County at Muskogee, Oklahoma, at the hand of Governor Robert 
L. Williams, serving in that capacity until that Court was abolished, 
and then was appointed District Judge of the Third Judicial District, 
to which position he was elected to succeed himself, and continued to . 
serve in such capacity until October 1st, 1923, when he resigned to accept 
the attorneyship of the Oklahoma Producing and Refining Company. 

He moved with his family from Muskogee to Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 
1st, 1928 where he formed a partnership with H. O. Bland, Esq., under 
the firm name of Nelson & Bland, continuing in the general practice 
of the law up to the time of his death. 

He had a pleasing personality, was a good lawyer, an excellent 
Judge, a good husband and a devoted and indulgent father. 


JOHN H. MOSIER. 
(1866-1928) 


Born in Dallas County, Iowa, December 31, 1866, died at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, November 30, 1928. His father was William Mosier and his 
mother Louisa Thornberg Mosier. He left surviving his widow, Myrtie 
L. Mosier and three sons, Ralph, De Thurston, and Jack. 

John H. Mosier graduated from Valparaiso (Indiana) University in 
the class of 1891, a short time thereafter being married to Miss Myrtie 
Landis and removing from Valparaiso to Boyd County, Nebraska, where 
he engaged in the practice of Law, being elected as the first prosecuting 
attorney of that county, which was at that time a part of the Blackfoot 
Indian Reservation. He built the first frame house in that locality. 

In 1894 the family removed to Audubon, Iowa, where he engaged 
in the practice of law, and in 1901 he moved his family to Norman, 
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Oklahoma, where he engaged in the practice of law and continued there 
until 1908 when he removed to Muskogee, where he resided until the 
time of his death. On coming to Muskogee, he formed the law firm of 
Mosier, Greenslade & Dudley. 

; Judge Mosier was an ardent believer in the preservation of wild 
life and an active and enthusiastic member and supporter of the Isaac 
Walton League. He was an intensive student, owning one of the most 
valuable libraries in Eastern Oklahoma. He was successful in his prac- 
tice and attended the sessions of the Oklahoma State Bar Association 
and of the American Bar Association. 


MYRON WHITE. 
(1875-1929) 


Myron White born in Brown County, Kansas, September 6, 1875, 
son of Jesse H. White and his wife Ella White nee White. His father was 
a son of Robert White and Margaret Nancy White nee Hill, who were of 
English lineage and of Revolutionary stock. Jesse H. White was a 
native of Ohio and for four years during the Civil War served as a Union 
soldier. After the war he married Ella White, who though of the same 
Name was not related to him. She was born in Wisconsin, her father com- 
ing from Scotland and her mother from Ireland. Their two children 
were Jesse M. and Myron, the latter being only two years of age when 
his mother died. 

After the death of his mother Myron White until the age of ten 
was reared in his grandmother’s home in Ohio. From that age until he 
Was a young man, he made his home on his father’s farm in Pratt County, 
Kansas. His early education was received in Kansas Public Schools and 
Hiawatha Academy of Kansas. In 1896 he entered Washburn College at 
Topeka, Kansas, being one of the many students of old Washburn who 
enlisted in 1898 for service in the Spanish-American war being a mem- 
ber of the College Company of the famous Twenty-Second Kansas Regi- 
ment. He was on duty for ten months, and during that entire time was 
regimental color bearer. After leaving the army he entered the law 
department of the University of Kansas, receiving LL.B, degree on June 
12, 1902. Five days after his graduation, on June 17th, Mr. White came 
to Muskogee, and opened a law office. 

He took an active part in the affairs of the community being a 
member of the Board of Education that located Central High School. 
He was also a member of the Commission that wrote the city charter. 
He was a member of the Muskogee Bar Association. 

He was a Republican and active in politics. In Masonry he took 
the Knights Templar degrees and belonged to the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. 

In December, 1902, he married Miss Sadie E. Swank of Topeka, 
Kansas, who survives him, with the following children: Myron Eugene, 
Margaret Ella, Paul Russell, and Robert Dwight White. 

In September, 1922, Mr. White’s health failing he retired from the 
active practice of the law. He died April 27, 1929. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS DODD 
(1866-1924) 


Born May 20, 1866, in Murray County, Georgia. Son of Joseph 
W. Dodd, who was born in 1847 in Habersham County, Georgia, and 
Louisa Dodd, nee White. The Dodds were of Scotch-Irish descent and 
the Whites of English ancestry. To this union eight children were born, 
to-wit: Wm. F., Mary, Mattie, Nannie, J. H., Anna, Lucy and Emma. 

Joseph W. Dodd as a boy enlisted and served in the Confederate 
Army. After the war he, with his father Joseph W. Dodd removed to 
Habersham County, Georgia, where his father died. In 1864 Joseph W. 
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Dodd married Louisa White. About 1891 he removed to Fannin County, 
Texas. 

William F. Dodd was educated in the country schools and a Sem- 
inary of Murray County, Georgia. In 1887 he located in Texas, spending 
two years on a ranch in the Rio Grande valley. Then he spent five 
years in the vicinity of Savoy, Fannin County, Texas, where he learned 
the trade of a jeweler. In 1894 he removed to Caddo, Indian Territory 
and for a number of years engaged in the jewelry business. In 1902 
he combined the jewelry business with the drug business, which he con- 
tinued until his death. 

He was twice elected and served as Mayor of the City of Caddo and 
was a progressive, public spirited, town builder, and enforcer of the law. 
He served for a number of years as a member and president of the local 
school board and also as president of the local commercial club. In 1908 
he was appointed by the Governor as a member of the State Board of 
Pharmacy, on which he served until 1916, and of which he was president 
for a number of years. He was also one of the organizers of the Jefferson 
Highway Association and a member of its board. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party. 

In March 1892 he was married to Miss Irene Davis of Savoy, Texas, 
whose people came from Missouri in an early day, settling in North 
Texas. He died on February 16th, 1924, and was buried in the Caddo 
Cemetery. He is survived by his wife and one son, Clarence L. Dodd, 
of Clinton, Oklahoma. He was affiliated with the Caddo Lodge No. 3, 
A. F. & A. M., India Temple, and also with the local Odd Fellows Lodge 
and the Baptist Church. His community lost an active and useful citizen. 


ROBERT LEE GLOVER 
(1870-1932) 


Robert Lee Glover, born at Sulphur Springs, Hopkins County, Texas, 
October 20, 1870; died at Shamrock, Texas, April 14, 1932, where he was 
buried on April 15, 1982. His paternal ancestors: Thomas Stephen Glover 
(grandfather) and Missouri Ruth Glover, nee Lindley (grandmother), 
both born in Georgia. Maternal ancestors: Eli Lindley (grandfather) and 
Sallie Lindley, nee Crisp, (grandmother), both born in Texas. He was 
of Irish and English descent. He was married in 1898 to Ida Lovenia 
Beck, of Hopkins County, Texas, who survives as well as the following 
children by said marriage: Helen C. Blundell, Pomona, California; Mil- 
dred Boles, Pomona, California; Syble Ratcliffe, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Beatrice Glover, Kansas City, Missouri; Iris, Marius, Robert, and Den- 
man Glover, all of Shamrock, Texas. Educated in the common schools 
of Hopkins County, Texas, and at the old Central College at Sulphur 
Springs, Texas. After his marriage in 1898 with his youthful bride he 
immediately settled near Rush Springs in the Chickasaw Nation, Indian 
Territory, where he acquired a home which was the birthplace of the 
eight children which came to that union. In 1908 he was elected as a 
member of the lower house of the Oklahoma Legislature from Grady 
County, and re-elected in 1910, serving in the second and third Legis- 
latures. He was a Democrat and a prominent party leader both in the 
county and state, at one time being a formidable candidate for the nom- 
ination for Congress. He was a member of the Christian Church and of 
the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows. From Grady County, Oklahoma, 
he removed to Shamrock County, Texas. He was given the sobriquet 
of “Battle Axe” having won that name in his uncompromising political 
fights. Having sprung from the masses his political and legislative ac- 
tivities were in their behalf. As a member of the legislature he was 
active in the location of the Oklahoma College for Women at Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. At one time he owned and edited a newspaper at Chickasha. 
His death is mourned by many friends in the state of his greatest activities. 


WILLIAM A. COBB 
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FRANK LEE 
(1861-1930) 


Son of Smith Lee and his wife Rosetta Lee, nee Skinner. Born at 
Stockwell, Indiana, on December 9, 1861. After attending local schools, 
he graduated from Stockwell College, later taking a law course at Cum- 
berland University at Lebanon, Tennessee. He then located at Paris, 
Texas, where he engaged in the practice of the law from 1887 to 1902, 
when he was appointed Assistant United States Attorney for the Central 
District of Indian Territory, his residence being at Hugo, which position 
he held until the erection of the State of Oklahoma in 1907, after which 
he was appointed as Assistant United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma, when he changed his residence from Hugo to 
Muskogee, where he continued to reside until the time of his death. In 
1914 he resigned as Assistant United States Attorney, engaging in the 
private practice of the law with Hon. J. C. Denton under the firm name 
of Lee & Denton, which partnership continued until May 1921, when Mr. 
Lee was appointed by the President of the United States as United States 
District Attorney for the Hastern District of Oklahoma, which office he 
held by appointment and reappointment until his death on October =i), 
1930. During his residence at Muskogee, having been elected a member 
of the Board of Education he was selected as its president. He was a 
member and deacon of the First Baptist Church of Muskogee and a trustee 
of the Muskogee Baptist Hospital. During the World War he served as a 
member and secretary of the District Appellate Draft Board. On January 
23, 1900, he was united in marriage with Miss Emma Webster, of Paris, 
Texas. To this union there were born two children, Willett, who pre- 
ceded him in death, and Mary Lavon Gregory, who with the widow sur- 
vive him, both residing in Muskogee, Oklahoma. On January 4, 1932, 
memorial resolutions were presented by the Bar of the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma at Muskogee, which were 
adopted and spread upon the records of said court, which in part stated: 

“Frank Lee was pious in the sense that he loved his God 
and gloried in His service; that he honored and loved his parents 
and was dutiful to them; that he loved and cherished his wife 
and children; that he was clean thinking and clean living; that 
he was unselfish and friendly with all men. His life was un- 
obtrusive and one of simplicity. 

“Frank Lee’s philanthropy was his love for mankind and 
his desire and readiness to do good to all men. At all times he 
was ready to serve and promote the welfare of organizations 
striving for the public good, and aided their efforts, in public, 
speaking in their behalf. 

“His patriotism included his Country, his State and his City. 
To each of these he gave freely of his time and talents. In his 
Country’s service for many years he was an efficient, honorable 
and an altogether satisfactory official.” 


WILLIAM A. COBB* 


William A. Cobb, a fullblood Choctaw Indian, born in the State of 
Mississippi, probably in 1809, came in the early exodus of the Choctaw 
people to their new home in the West. His father, Sam Cobb, a full- 
blood Choctaw Indian, also came from Mississippi in the early emigrant 
quotas of the Choctaws, and died in what is now McCurtain County prior 
to the Civil War. His son, William A. Cobb died in what is now Bryan 
County, Oklahoma, in the year 1874, near Armstrong Academy, at Solomon 
Jones’ home, and is buried in the cemetery at Old Bennington Church. 
As a local preacher of the Methodist Church, he devoted his time to 
interpreting for the early missionaries when not working on his farm 
which had seventy acres of land in cultivation located in what is now 
McCurtain County, Oklahoma. He has left the statement that the first 
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missionaries experienced severe handicaps, many receiving no pay for 
their services with little shelter for the conduct of their religious meet- 
ings and no means with which to build accommodations for such purposes 
except their own labor and that of a few Indians. That the missionaries 
were met with encouragement by the Choctaws who gave of their scant 
means for the spread of the Gospel, evinces an early interest on their part 
in spiritual matters and indicating a grasp by them of advantages of 
Christian Civilization. 

Among the early stations or posts established by the missionaries, 
in the new Choctaw County for whom William A. Cobb interpreted, were 
Choctaw Academy Church, Oka Okshwanli (Clearwater) Church, Oka 
Choluk (Waterhole) Church, Kullituklo (Double Springs) Church, and 
Bethel Church, all located in what is now McCurtain County, Oklahoma. 

All of these early mission posts have beccme permanent memorials 
to work performed by the Missionaries among the Indians and are in 
existence and use today, except Oka Okshwanli (Clear water), which has 
been abandoned. 

William A. Cobb specially assigned to the Rev. Newman, Presiding 
Elder, as interpreter, died after the Civil War at a time when his ser- 
vices were needed by the Choctaws in reconstruction of their religious 
work. After the death of the Rev. Newman, he acted as interpreter for 
Rev. W. M. Keith, a strong, zealous and selfsacrificing missionary, who 
died at Antlers, Oklahoma. The hardships experienced by William A. 
Cobb and the early missionaries, before, during and after the close of 
the Civil War were great. They received no pay during the Civil War 
for their laborious services, after the close of which a representative 
of the Church board came into the Choctaw Nation, and appraised their 
work, with a view of compensating the missionaries and their inter- 
preters. At a meeting of the missionaries and interpreters called by a 
representative of the Church, after an investigation of the work per- 
formed by them and the length of service of each, it was decided that the 
Rev. Newman was entitled to compensation slightly more than the rest. 
The amount proposed to be paid to William A. Cobb was $200.00 which 
he refused to take, saying that he had a farm that would provide a 
living for him, and that there were others in greater need. 

*Data compiled by Rev. Lewis W. Cobb. 

In addition to the work of William A. Cobb as local preacher and 
interpreter, and farmer, he was elected by the Choctaw people to different 
official positions, among which was as a member of the Choctaw House 
of Representatives, District Chief, and member of Choctaw Senate. 
He continued in some official connection with the Choctaw Government, 
until his death. No official position or political honors restrained the 
religious activities of William A. Cobb, his labors in that respect being 
continuous until his death in 1874. ; 

He was educated at the Old Choctaw Academy* in Scott County, 
Kentucky. 

*Vol. 6, Chronicles of Oklahoma, P. 472, No. 43. 


JOHN FRANKLIN WEAVER 
(1849-1931) 


Hon J. F. Weaver, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, who was one of the 
first persons to be elected to honorary membership by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, that distinction having been bestowed upon him in 
recognition of his interest in the local history of Western Arkansas and 
Kastern Oklahoma. As a youth, his father came to Fort Smith over 
ninety years ago. During the later years of his life, the latter wrote 
much concerning the early history of Fort Smith and the surrounding 
region, including the Choctaw and Cherokee nations of the old Indian 
Territory, his historical and reminiscent papers being published in the 
Fort Smith Elevator. After his death, in 1907, in his ninetieth year, his 
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place as the local historian was taken by his son, who was best known as 
Frank” Weaver, and who became equally well known as an authority on 
all of the history and legendary lore of Fort Smith and its environs. 

John Franklin Weaver was born in Fort Smith, September 11, 1849. 
He was the son of William J. Weaver, who was a native of Philadelphia 
and who was of Quaker stock, his ancestors having come to America with 
William Penn when the colony of Pennsylvania was first settled. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Katherine Minnie, was a native of 
Prussia, her parents having migrated to America and settled at Fort 
Smith in 1842-3. His father was engaged in mercantile pursuits in 
Fort Smith for many years. On account of failing health, the family 
moved to a farm in Henry County, Illinois, in the spring of 1860. The 
son had attended private schools in Fort Smith for several years( there 
being no public school system in Arkansas at that time) and, after the 
removal to Illinois, his education was comtinued in the rural public 
schools there. In 1865, he left home and entered a printing office of 
the Salem (Ohio) Journal, where he served a three-year apprenticeship 
and mastered a thorough knowledge of “the art preservative of arts.” 
Returning to the family home in Illinois, he spent the ensuing three years 
at work on his father’s farm. 

In the spring of 1871, the Weaver family returned to Fort Smith, 
where Frank secured employment as a printer in the office of the New 
Era. Four years later, he became foreman of the mechanical department 
of the Western Independent, of which John F. and John C. Wheeler 
were publishers. The senior member of the firm had long been noted 
as a printer, editor and publisher; having founded the first newspaper 
(The Herald) ever published in Fort Smith, in 1847; his wife was a 
sister of the noted Cherokee leader, General Stand Watie. While at 
work on this paper, in addition to supervision of the mechanical work 
of this publication, young Weaver also took a hand in local and editorial 
writing. In 1880, both of the publishers died and he became one of the 
succeeding publishers. From that time on he was continuously identified 
with Fort Smith journalism until the close of his active life, his longest 
service being with the Fort Smith Elevator, of which, excepting one 
brief interval of less than a year, he was associate editor and editor 
from 1887 until 1910. The Elevator had an extensive circulation in Eastern 
Oklahoma, in the late ’80s and early ’90s. His last active work was 
on the staff of the Fort Smith Times-Record, as assistant editor. From 
first to last, his service with Fort Smith newspapers had covered a period 
of fifty-two years, ending in 1913. 

His retirement from the active newspaper field did not mean “30” 
for him, however. For some years thereafter, he continued to contribute 
weekly historical sketches to the Times-Record. The subject matter of 
such articles covered the period from the establishment of the military 
post, in 1817, to the close of the war, in 1865. In time, he became more 
than merely an authority on local history for, after the passing of his 
respected father, he came to be regarded as something in the nature of 
a human landmark himself. Certainly, he was an outstanding figure 
in the history of the community. His personal appearance was striking— 
tall, with a crown of snow-white hair, always surmounted by a broad- 
brimmed hat, he typified the spirit as well as the ideal of the old time 
southern gentleman. Broadminded and chivalric, he was ever courteous 
in his treatment of men, while his uniform courtliness to and respect for 
womanhood was proverbial. 

Mr. Weaver’s father had seen the last migrating bands of the exiled 
Indian tribes from the Southern States, as they wended their weary 
way to their newly assigned lands in the Indian Territory, and he had 
been personally acquainted with many of their leaders, including the 
renowned Sequoyah, who had invented the Cherokee alphabet. Likewise, 
as a newspaper writer, J. Frank Weaver came to know many of the 
leaders of the Five Civilized Tribes during the last quarter of the 19th 
Century. In the summer of 1884, when Captain David L. Payne and his 
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“Boomer” followers had been arrested for “intruding on Indian lands,” 
he was taken (with several of his lieutenants) to Fort Smith and im- 
prisoned for a time. As a newspaper man, Frank Weaver found it neces- 
sary to call upon and interview the noted prisoner. Down to that time, 
he had regarded Payne as publicity-seeking soldier of fortune, but the 
Captain’s talk of unoccupied lands and of the homeless families who were 
numbered among his followers, soon convinced the young press writer 
of his sincerity, and he was among the host who truly mourned the 
tragically sudden and untimely death of the dauntless leader of the 
“Boomer” movement, only a few months later. 

Mr. Weaver was always active in politics. He represented Sebastian 
County in the Arkansas House of Representatives in 1889 and 1891. Dur- 
ing the two legislative sessions next ensuing, he was a member of the 
State Senate and, through the sessions of 1899, 1901 1903, he again sat 
as member of the House of Representatives. Hon. Phil D. Brewer, of 
Oklahoma City, who is now a vice-president of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, was once Mr. Weaver’s colleague from Sebastian County, in the 
lower house. 

Mr. Weaver never married. His home was always with his father 
and later with his brother, James E. Weaver. Two daughters of the 
latter have made their homes in Portland, Maine, since marriage and 
thither, some ten years since, when the infirmities of age began to 
creep upon him, he went to make his home with his nieces. Once, only, 
did he return to Fort Smith on a visit and the welcome which he then 
received was practically a community affair. The end of earthly life came 
to him on the first day of July, 1931. His remains were brought back 
to Fort Smith to be laid to rest amid the scenes which had been most 
dear to him. 

The writer had accounted Mr. Weaver a personal friend for nearly 
twenty years and, besides being privileged to be his guest at rare intervals, 
had been in more or less frequent correspondence with him, down to 
within a month of the end of his life. This correspondence, which has 
been preserved, will some day find its way into the documentary collec- 
tions of the Oklahoma Historical Society. There, students and research 
workers may sometimes find occasion to refer to his letters even, as in 
years to come, they will also glean from his writings in the files of the 
Fort Smith newspapers for new “slants” on certain phases of Oklahoma 
history. It is therefore fitting that the passing of such a man who, 
directly or indirectly, had helped to preserve much history of two states, 
should be marked by due mention in the quarterly magazine of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. Certainly, it is a grateful duty that this 
writer performs in the preparation of this brief tribute to the memory 
of one who so faithfully served his own day and generation. 

—JOSEPH B. THOBURN. 


WILLIAM E. BROWNE 
(1855-1932) 


William E, Browne, born in the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, 
June 22, 1855. Son of George H. Brown and his wife, Susan Brown, 
nee Titsnal. While an infant his parents moved to Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
where he attended the public schools of said city. Later his parents re- 
moved to Paris, Texas, where he attended the schools of said city. After- 
wards he matriculated in the State University at Austin, Texas, being 
graduated in the class of 1878, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He studied law in the offices of Dudley & Moore and later in the offices 
of Hale & Scott of Paris, Texas. In 1879 he was admitted to the bar and 
began the practice in the City of Fort Worth. After about three years 
he embarked in the cotton business, with which he was connected for 
four years, operating at Terrell, Texas, and New Orleans, Louisiana. 
He was receiver for public moneys under W. J. Swain, State Comptroller, 
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he was appointed chief deputy United States Marshal for the Eastern 
District of Texas, in which position he served until October 1, 1896. Re- 
signing from said position he removed to South McAlester, Choctaw 
Nation, Indian Territory, where he engaged in the practice of the law, 
being associated with the late J. C. Hodges, Esq., and the late Robert 
Hodges, under the firm name of Hodges, Browne & Hodges. After two 
years the partnership was dissolved and he engaged in the practice of 
the law with the late J. Frank Craig under the firm name of Browne & 
Craig. He was later associated with Frank Kellogg, Hsq. in the practice 
of the law, after which he retired from the practice of the law and 
acquired the ownership of the McAlester News, until he transferred it 
to the “Capital”, both papers being merged and published as the Mc- 
Alester News Capital. He then engaged in the real estate business, hav- 
ing charge of the extensive H. H. Kirkpatrick interests at McAlester. 
He died at McAlester June 17th, 1932, and is buried in Oak Hill Cemetery. 
In 1883 he was married to Miss Sue Cunliffe, a daughter of Dr. J. ee 
Cunliffe, of Coffeeville, Texas. One child blessed this union, Ella, now 
Mrs, Fred Struble. He was a member of the York and Scottish Rite 
branches of the Masonic order, a Shriner, and Elk and a member of the 
Episcopal Church. In political affiliations he was a Republican. 

He is survived by his widow, one daughter, Mrs. Fred Struble, 
one sister, Mrs. R. W. Gordon of Fort Smith and four half-sisters, Mrs. 
Maude Upchurch, Mrs. Kate Hightower, both of Fort Smith, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Harper, of Crowder, Oklahoma, Mrs. Swisher, Hackett, Arkansas, 
and one half-brother, Fred Browne, of Fort Smith. His step-mother also 
survives, Mrs. Hleline Browne, of Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Mr. Browne was one of the last survivors of the Brooks-Baxter War 
in Arkansas over the governorship, the contest being between Joe Brooks 
and Elisha Baxter. Baxter was supported as a regular Republican and 
Brooks as what was called a “brindletail’. Afterwards the regular Re- 
publican organization supported Brooks and the Independents and Demo- 
crats supported Baxter. Mr. Browne was an adherent of Baxter in the 
election and also continued to support him after the controversy arose 
as to the title to the office of governor. In that controversy the late A. H. 
Garland, afterward governor of Arkansas and United States Senator 
from that state and Attorney General in President Cleveland’s cabinet, 
was in command of the troops supporting the Baxter administration. 
Baxter was finally seated and served out his term of office. A number of 
men were killed in the battle around the state house. A sad thing ac- 
companying that controversy was the blowing up of a steamer on which 
were many boy students from the University at Fayetteville at a bend 
in the river, all losing their lives. 

His death marked the passing of another pioneer. 
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